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Off For Your Vacation! 


But that does not mean that you are going to stop think- 
ing. We recommend as excellent books for your reading, 
while vacationing on the lakeside or in some quiet town, any 


of the following titles: 


The World and Its Meaning: G. W. T. Patrick. 


“There is not an issue before the world today upon which 
it does not cast real light.’ (Joseph Fort Newton.) 
($3.50) 


The Creative Spirit: An Inquiry into American Life: 


Rolla W. Brown. Critical, but not pessimistic. ($2.50) 


Sermons by British Preachers: Edited by Sir James 
Marchant. Just from the press. E. W. Barnes, James 
Black, R. J. Campbell, John A. Hutton, Dean Inge, L. P. 
Jacks, John Kelman, F. W. Norwood, Leyton Richards 
and 12 others. Here are sermons! ($1.75) 


Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim: E. Alexander Powell. 
A fine travel book; adventures and observations in 
Abyssinia, Somaliland, Zanzibar, Madagascar, etc. ($3.50) 


American Mystical Verse: Co: 
A choice collection of poetry 
readers. ($2.00) 


Letters of Theodore Roosevelt to His Sister. Affords 
many insights into the character of a great American. 
($2.50) 


‘iled by Irene Hunter. 
r spiritually inclined 


Best Recent Books in Various Fields 
Life of Abraham Lincoln: W.E. Barton (2 vols., $10.00) 
William Allen White. ($5.00) 
Romaine Rolland. ($1.50) 
(2 vols., $12.50) 


Woodrow Wilson: 
Mahatma Gandhi: 
John Keats: Amy Lowell. 
Life of J. H. Jowett: Arthur Porritt. ($2.50) 
Twice Thirty: Edward W. Bok. ($4.50) 

Significant biography and autobiography of recent months 


Points of View: Stuart P. Sherman. ($2.00) 

Meek Americans: Percy H. Boynton. ($2.00) 

Craftsmen of the Soul: Gaius Glenn Atkins. ($1.50) 

The Lion in His Den: Lynn Harold Hough. ($1.75) 
Satisfying books of essays. 

Science and Religion: J. Arthur Thomson. ($2.00) 


Man’s Life on Earth: 
Where Evolution and Religion Meet: 


Samuel C. Schmucker. ($2.25) 
Coulter ($1.00) 


The Earth Speaks to Bryan: H. F. Osborn. ($1.00) 
Four good recent books on science and religion. 
The Church and the Spirit: Francis G. Peabody. ($2.00) 


The Christian Church in the Modern World: 
Calkins. ($1.75) 


Religion in the Thought of Today: 
($1.50) 
Three excellent books on modern religion. 


Raymond 


Carl S. Patton. 


Christ the Truth: 
Life and Teachings of Jesus: 


($2.50) 

E. 1. Bosworth. 

The Historical Jesus: Piepenbring. ($2.25) 
Three thoughtful discussions of the life and work of Jesus. 


Bishop Temple. 


($2.25) 


Any other books may be included in order. 


Christian Thought: Ernest Troeltsch. ($1.75) 


Problems of Belief: F.C.S. Schiller. ($1.25.) 
Books of profound thought but of charming style. 


Paths That Lead to God: W. F. Tillett. ($4.00) 
Can We Find God? Arthur W. Patten. ($1.60) 

The Idea of God: Clarence A. Beckwith. ($1.50) 
Th P rsonality of God: J. H. Snowden. ($1.00) 


y. all new, but all important discussions of the subject 
of God. 


Christianity and Psychology: F. R. Barry. ($1.50) 


Psychology and the Christian Life: T.W.Pym. ($1.50) 
Two good books on psychology and religion. 


Nature Sermons: Charles E. Jefferson. ($1.50) 
The Dilemmas of Jesus: James Black. ($1.50) 


Fields of Glory: Russell H. Conwell. ($1.25) 
New books of sermons. 
The Art of Preaching: 
The Mystery of Preaching: James Black. ($1.50) 
Ambassadors of God: S. Parkes Cadman. ($1.50) 


The Sheer Folly of Preaching: A. MacColl. ($1.50) 
Good books on better preaching. 


David Smith. ($2.00) 


Origin and Evolution of Religion: 


Birth and Growth of Religion: 
Treating the origins of religion. 


Hopkins. ($3.00) 
Moore. ($1.50) 
($2.00) 

($2.00) 
($2.00) 
($2.50) 
($2.00) 


Plumes: Lawrence Stallings. 
High Fires: Margaret McClure. 
The High Road to Honor: 
Barren Ground: 


Vrooman. 

Ellen Glasgow. 

Arrowsmith: Sinclair Lewis. 
Significant fiction of the year. 
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Please send me: 


© Enclosed find remittance 
O Charge to my account, payable.... 


Books can be sent you at your vacation address, if you wish. And 
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nounced thesis of evolution. In the midst of that con- 
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Booming Mediaevalism 

In Tennessee 

pig TRAVEL slowly. 
ton, New York and Chicago to Dayton, but it ap- 

pears that it has taken a long time to inform the people 

of that community in the south that there is such a 


It is not so far from Bos- 


liscipline as natural science, and that, whatever may 
be the reverence felt by men of intelligence for the 
Bible as a guide to morals and religion, they do not 
employ it as a text-book on history and the laws of 
The distance to Tennessee from the centers of 
British culture seems to be very much further. While 
it would be difficult to imagine any community in states 


nature. 


like Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania or New York afford- 
ing hospitality to a legal contest such as the one now 
taking place in Dayton, it is likely that preachers could 
be found in almost any city north or south who would 
] Th 

able and scientific interpretation of the holy scriptures 
and the Christian faith. But this could hardly happen 
in Great Britain. The controversy over evolution has 
been settled for at least fifty years. The general prin- 
ciples enunciated by Wallace and Darwin are the com- 
monplaces of the schools and the pulpits. It is with an 
amused astonishment that British writers comment on 
the scene in Tennessee. This is not because the British 
people do not take their religious convictions seriously. 
But they have crossed the bridges of the sterner Calvin- 
ism, biblical criticism and evolution some time since, 
nd are now dealing with other phases of the religious 
(uestion no less important than were these in their day. 
It was back in 1860 when Professor Huxley and Canon 
Wilberforce fought out their duel over the recently an- 


troversy Disraeli wittily and wickedly remarked that 
if it was a question whether we are descended from 
apes or angels, he was “on the side of the angels,” and 
a host of pious souls looked on breathlessly at the fight, 
trembling, as some wag put it, lest they should be 
In Eng- 
land all that debate has passed away. Mr. Lloyd George 


robbed of their last hope of eternal damnation. 


says, in commenting on the Tennessee trial, “It seems 
incredible to us, who fought and settled that phase of 
the eternal battle between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, 
and whose prejudices against Darwinism disappeared 
with our insistence on the doctrine of hell fire, that such 
an agitation could even arise.” 


A Dramatic 
Rapprochement 


HERE IS something thrilling in the fact that two 
such peace crusaders as former Justice John H. 
Clarke, who resigned from the supreme court of the 
United States to become president of the league of 
nations non-partisan association, and Mr. Salmon O. 
Levinson, chairman of the American committee for the 
outlawry of war, opponent of all efforts hitherto made 
to take the United States into the world court created 
by the league, are now standing side by side in advo- 
cating a common program with unreserved enthusiasm. 
Commenting in the daily press on the proposal reached 
by the harmony conference of the peace forces, Mr. Lev- 
inson said: “The coalition of the American peace 
forces, represented by the statement published today, 
may well be epoch-making in its effect. The entrance 
of the United States into the world court, with per- 
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manent membership conditioned upon the nations of 
the world outlawing the crvel and destructive war sys- 
tem, makes an ideal combination. No international 
court can do itself or the world justice so long as the 
institution of war is paramount and authoritative. The 
signatories to this statement have not sought to inter- 
fere with the legal and parliamentary technique which 
must be worked out in the United States senate. We 
have confined ourselves to fundamentals and thereby 
found a basis of agreement, which if accepted in prin- 
ciple by the other nations, should develop into an invin- 
cible program for world peace.” 


Justice Clarke’s Whole- 
Hearted Statement 


N THE PROPOSAL which he helped to formu- 

late Justice Clarke also gave an interview in which 
he said: “If all the men and women who believe inter- 
national peace to be of supreme importance to the world 
could unite upon a plan for achieving it, their triumph 
over the irrational and savage war system would be 
swift and sure. But persistent divisions among the 
friends of peace are fatal. It therefore seems to me of 
great significance that a spirit of co-operation and com- 
promise has developed in our country sufficient to 
secure the union, in a program for the participation of 
our government in the existing world court of justice, 
of many who believe that both the court and the league 
of nations are necessary agencies of world peace with 
many who are equally convinced that the court alone 
with the program for the outlawry of war would prove 
sufficient. If our immediate participation in the court 
and such codification of international law as is proposed 
in the definite plan for the outlawry of war, now agreed 
upon, can be realized, surely all friends of peace must 
rejoice. But if the plan shall prove inadequate, five 
years of discussion and experience may be relied upon 
to develop another, and perhaps a wiser, plan. In the 
effort to promote the great cause, I, personally, am 
willing to sink my preferences as to methods and to 
unite wholeheartedly with those I know to be devoted 
friends of peace in trying out to a conclusion the great 
experiment proposed by the conference program of 
June 27.” 


Has the Exclusion Act 
Settled the Japanese Question ? 


HERE IS A SECTION of the American people, 

chiefly on the Pacific coast, which believes that the 
exclusion act passed by congress has settled the Japan- 
ese question. But a large and increasing number of 
our citizens have the conviction that in passing the ex- 
clusion bill congress acted hastily and with regrettable 
disregard of the feelings of our trans-Pacific neighbors. 
And that sentiment is held in most aggressive form 
through the entire orient, in the very lands the Ameri- 
can is most anxious to reach with his commercial enter- 
prises. The Japanese, desiring to be friendly with the 
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United States, cannot understand the reasons for the 
injustice of the action. Even more outspoken is the 
view of the people of India, many of whom have suf- 
fered the inconveniences and vexations which mer. 
chants and teachers from the east are sure to meet on 
arrival even for the most temporary visit to America, 
There is no question as to the right of congress to limit 
immigration to the very minimum by any regulation 
which shall be equitable and just to all the nations. A 
quota so low that it would have reduced the number of 
Japanese to a hundred and fifty a year would have been 
entirely proper, and would not have been objected to 
by any of the three races aimed at, the Japanese, the 
Chinese and the east Indians. But to be singled out as 
“aliens ineligible to citizenship,” and excluded by an 
act which was meant to be a safeguard but became an 
insult, can work only irritation among those whom it 
primarily affects, and those who as citizens are sensi- 
tive to the nation’s treatment of other races. 


Not Right, Therefore 
Not Settled 


T IS NO SECRET that tremendous pressure was 

brought to bear on the members of congress to se- 
cure the passage of the bill, against Mr. Coolidge’s earn- 
est protest. Had it not been for the discovery of a 
chance phrase in a letter addressed by the Japanese 
minister to Mr. Hughes, a letter approved by the secre- 
tary of state before it was given out for publication, and 
in which only a seeker for objectionable words could 
have found cause for complaint, the bill would not have 
passed. The better sentiment of the nation is not sat- 
isfied with the present situation, and will not be con- 
tent until some more honorable and courteous means 
has been found of accomplishing the purpose of just 
restriction of immigration. Matters of this sort are 
never settled until they are settled fairly and justly. 
The situation must be restudied, in the light of all the 
facts and all regional interests, and then alone shall we 
be able to find and follow a course which, as just to all 
interests, will conserve the friendship of nations and 
the peace of the world. 


China’s Fresh Need of 
American Friendship 


HE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE was called 

four years ago by the government of the United 
States to consider the possibility of reduction in arms, 
and other international questions much in need of at- 
tention. China was represented at that gathering. At 
least Chinese sat at the table with the other national 
messengers. They may not have had much authority 
from their home government, and in fact there was not 
much of a government to represent. But the informed 
Chinese were grateful that they were invited, and were 
encouraged by promises then made to them regarding 
China’s future place among the powers. Particularly 
they were promised the consideration of certain present 
grievances under which their land suffers in its rela- 
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tions with other nations. Among these perhaps the 

chief are the domination of the national revenues by 

foreigners in the form of liens upon the taxes and cus- 

toms duties, and the necessity of submitting judicial 

cases against non-Chinese to courts in which the judges 

are of the nationality of the accused. 


America’s Moment 
of Opportunity 


HESE TWO COMPLAINTS are making the Chi- 

nese increasingly hostile to outside interference. At 
the Washington conference hope was held out that 
these two matters, the customs and extraterritoriality, 
should be given early attention by the powers. Nothing 
has been done as yet, and nothing will be done if British 
and Japanese influence can be made to prevail. 
tion can maintain a government without an income, and 


No na- 


much of China’s income is absorbed in the payment of 


loans practically forced upon it by foreign pressure. 
No nation can keep its self-respect when it has no power 
to bring to justice men who put themselves under the 
protection of courts dominated by their own nations. 
Japan and Turkey both had the system of extraterri- 
toriality, and both have abolished it. In the larger Chi- 
nese cities there are large foreign “concessions” occu- 
pied by the various groups of foreign residents whose 
governments have demanded such privileges. This 
is an injustice and an affront to Chinese self-respect. 
Until recently the other governments maintained post- 
offices in China, and took the revenue from them. A 
time has come when China should be helped to a new 
and the powers. Her 
people are growing conscious of their right to such 
treatment. 


responsible position among 
They do not wish to go to war over the 
matter, but the quickest way to encourage them to 
break their age-long custom of peace and to arm is to 
ontinue to treat them as unworthy of an honorable 
place among the nations. It is America’s moment of 
opportunity to carry out her promises, and secure a 
fresh hold upon China’s friendship. 


Completion of Another 
Section of the Chicago Plan 
EDNESDAY of last week was made notable by 
the of the south outer 
drive, connecting the southern portion of Chicago with 


opening new shore 
the business district by way of the northward extension 
of South Park avenue, the viaduct across the Illinois 
Central tracks at Twenty-third street, and the outer 
drive that passes the municipal stadium and enters 
Grant park near the Field museum of natural history. 
As far back as the year of the world’s fair, 1893, Daniel 
Burnham outlined the plan for the extension of the 
boulevard system and the beautification of the city 
which was later adopted officially as the Chicago plan. 
One after another features of this huge enterprise have 
taken Michigan boulevard has been widened 
and extended across the river to the north. Roosevelt 
road, the former twelfth street, is assuming the breadth 


form. 
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and beauty of a great thoroughfare. The former vege- 
table and fruit market along the river front has been 
moved further west, and its place in the old Market 
street is being taken by an imposing double-deck street. 
The greatest need of the city, however, has been a more 
commodious outlet from the loop district to the south. 
Michigan boulevard narrows and forms a bottle-neck at 
Twelfth street, and traffic finds its most annoying con- 
gestion there. The outer drive now opened provides 
just the relief so long needed, as well as a scenic feature 
of great beauty. As rapidly as possible the Illinois 
Central line running south along the lake shore will be 
electrified, and the filling process now proceeding will 
provide an extension of the outer driveway as far as 
Jackson Park. With these enrichments of the boule- 
vard facilities of Chicago, its water front from Evan- 
ston to South Chicago should rival any city in the 
world for beauty of situation and utilization of a great 
water frontier. 


Chicago’s Imposing 
Skyline 

NE of the most attractive features of New York 

is its impressive skyline as seen from the North 
river and the Jersey shore. The great buildings that 
form that jagged line, all the way from the Battery to 
Forty-second street amaze and delight those who are 
still old-fashioned enough to avoid the subways and 
cross to the city on the ferries. Something of the same 
sort is taking form along the water front of Chicago. 
Along Michigan boulevard there rises a series of tall 
and artistic structures. Recent additions to this feature 
of the city’s architecture are the new wing of the Wrig- 
ley building, and the beautiful Tribune tower. The lat- 
Generous offers 
were made for designs, and some of the most noted 


ter is a delight and an inspiration. 


architects in this and other lands submitted drawings 
in the competition. Whatever the expectations of the 
public may have been as they studied the sketches and 
the small model displayed in front of the site, all hopes 
have been more than fulfilled in the stately edifice that 
combines the largest degree of utility with the noblest 
traditions of art. Upon its completion recently the pub- 
lic was admitted to inspect the interior, which is dis- 
covered to be no less beautiful and appropriate in design 
than the outside. Buildings like this set a standard of 
taste toward which many other builders in the metro 
politan district strive to approximate. It is a noble im- 
pulse that attempts to combine utility with beauty of 
line and artistry of adornment. It is a satisfaction to 
the citizens of this great town that the men who are 
rearing the skyscrapers and the spacious structures like 
the new union station are taking thought both for con- 
venience and attractiveness. Strength and beauty are 
noble factors in any building, whether a sanctuary or a 
temple of business. The backward look upon Chicago 
as one takes an outgoing lake steamer, particularly in 
the early evening when the sunset melts into the purple 
twilight, is one to fill an artist’s soul with joy. 
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The Great Five Years 


F THE HARMONY PROGRAM for entering the 

world court and for outlawing war, as announced in 
The Christian Century and the daily press last week, meets 
with public favor and is passed by the United States senate 
next winter with President Coolidge’s approval, there will 
be opened a five year period of international and social 
progress which, it may without exaggeration be predicted, 
will prove to be the most thrilling and important period in 
the modern moral experience of mankind. 

Let us remind ourselves of the plan which the con- 
ference of twenty-six peace workers and leaders, represent- 
ing many hitherto conflicting points of view, have agreed 
upon. They propose that the United States adhere to the 
protocol of the world court without delay, but that provi- 
sion be made in our act of adherence by which the perman- 
ence of our membership shall depend upon the outlawry of 
war by the civilized nations of the world, the creation of 
a code of the international law of peace, and after war is 
outlawed, the clothing of the court with affirmative juris- 
diction over international controversies. Five years is given 
in which to accomplish these results. 

The chief thing about this proposal is not the mere ad- 
herence to the court. Taken by itself that would be an 
event of but slight consequence in view of the fact that the 
United States is already a member of a world court sub- 
stantially as good as this court now is. The important 
thing about this proposal is what this court may become in 
the five years of America’s adherence to it. Two things are 
to be done during the five years, first this court is to be 
made a real court, and second there is to be built under 
it the secure foundation of the outlawry of war. These 
will be the two most significant international tasks which 
mankind has ever undertaken. Their accomplishment will 
call upon all the resources of social idealism, of international 
understanding, of practical statesmanship, and especially of 
religious passion which civilization possesses. The releasal 
and mobilization of these forces will invest this five 
year period with a profound moral vitality. 

The task before us will be nothing short of the evangel- 
ization of the whole world with the gospel of peace. Be- 
ginning with the United States, on the day after the senate 
votes to adhere to the protocol of the court, the public 
opinion of America should be in readiness to demand the 
passage of the Borah resolution committing this nation to 
the principle of the outlawry of war. With the outlawry 
banner thus unfurled on our national capitol the war- 
tormented peoples of the world will see the futility of all 
patch-work attempts to restrain the war demon by military 
alliances of any and every sort, and a great new hope will 
be born in the hearts of women and men the world over. 
The indigenous peace impulses of every nation will be 
quickened and reinforced by statesmanly peace evangelism 
from neighbor lands. We may expect to see one nation 
after another raising upon its capitol the same banner which 
will be floating from our own capitol, as the great dream of 
abolishing war finds at last the direct and only means of its 
realization. 

Is this glowing hope based upon the assumption that 
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the nations wish so ardently for America’s permanent 
participation in the world court that they will go to 
such lengths to outlaw war? Only partially, and only 
incidentally. That the nations will go far to facilitate 
our membership with them in their international or- 
ganization for peace cannot be denied. With a power- 
ful country like ours outside the court and the league, 
it goes without saying that neither institution can 
function in accordance with its true intention. For 
America to lay down some selfish or fearful or merely 
nationalistic condition of participation with others 
would no doubt meet with the scorn of her neighbors 
who would continue to go their own way, enduring 
as best they could the handicap of our non-participa- 
tion. But the proposal upon which our continued and 
permanent participation in the world court is to be con- 
ditioned is no selfish or fearful or merely nationalistic 
America would not be slinking in at the 
She would 


safeguard. 
back door with safety first reservations. 
be going in at the front door with a constructive prin- 
ciple of abiding peace in her heart, a principle as 
precious to all the nations as to herself. Let us be 
done with the whole war system, let us abjure it and 
forswear resort to it, she would say to all her neighbors, 
and thus having turned our faces in the right direction 
our further steps will lead toward peace! Who can 
doubt what the response to such an act of statesman- 
ship and good faith would be on the part of other 
peoples? Shotwell startled his twenty-six 
fellow conferees by an expression of his conviction that 


Professor 


France would herself be among the first to respond 
to such a moral challenge. Certainly the full signifi- 
cance of Germany’s proposal of last February virtually 
to outlaw war in respect of her eastern boundary—the 
most vital international issue which that proud though 
vanquished land confronts—cannot be lost upon us as 
we contemplate what the nations are likely to do if 
a world-wide outlawry of war proposal once gets itself 
stated in their hearing. 

It is true that the nations covet America’s partici- 
pation with them in their effort at organizing peace. 
But they desire our presence no more ardently than 
we desire to share with them in this common task of 
civilized mankind. America finds no satisfaction in 
isolation. She is restless and unhappy in the necessity 
that was forced upon her by the iniquity of Versailles 
and the failure to construct a genuine organization of 
the nations for peace on foundations wholly unmixed 
with the hellish fallacies of the war system. The 
present proposal to enter the court without obstructive 
delay is born of this desire to show the world that our 
heart is an international heart, a heart of brotherhood 
and world comradeship. The proposal to limit our 
continuance in the court by the willingness of the 
nations to overthrow the institution of war is born 
of this same passion to insure that our comradeship 
with them shall lead us to the house of peace. 

Those five years—what years they will be for the 
Christian church! What fresh increments of reality 
our gospel will take on as we fling afar, even to the 
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ends of the earth, the great hope of a warless world! 
Mankind never yet has faced the prospect of war 
divested of its immemorial glory and made a crime by 
the mutual oath of the nations of the world. 


The Tension Among Baptists 


APTISTS are the oldest of our larger Protestant 

bodies. They proudly date their origins back of the 
days of Martin Luther. They were not originally im- 
mersionists, but came upon the practice of this single 
mode of baptism in the process of history. At various 
stages this movement has been modified by its theologi- 
cal and ecclesiastical environment. The result is that 
today their large and cosmopolitan constituency is less 
homogeneous than some other Protestant bodies, a fact 
anything but discreditable. Probably more clan-con- 
scious than our other leading Christian groups, the 
Baptist mind carries within it the seeds of intran- 
sigeancy. It has gained its spiritual freedom at a great 
price, and naturally tends to be jealous lest in this time 
of fraternizing impulses and movements it fall into 
some snare of bondage. From the day when they were 
done to death in Germany with the blessing of Martin 
Luther, Baptists have been conscious of their charac- 
ter as dissenters. They have not enjoyed much tolera- 
tion along the historic way, though most of the time 
they have faithfully preached it. 

There are two streams of tradition running through 
their denominational life. One stresses “soul liberty.” 
Roger Williams was driven out of Massachusetts by 
the recently emancipated Pilgrims and set up in Rhode 
Island the first government in which toleration was 
an acknowledged religious principle. It was his idea 
that you cannot coerce opinion by the use of the police. 
He was the expounder of a religious principle which 
had few if any advocates at the time. Later the 
Quakers espoused it. In our day the principle has 
become the common property of multitudes in all de- 
nominations, so much so that it can not be said to be 
any longer distinctive of Baptists, though it does fur- 
nish them a historic norm to which to appeal in times 
of ecclesiastical or spiritual tyranny. Those Baptists 
who keep this tradition alive insist that truth needs 
no wet nurse. “Why so hot?” called Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin at the Seattle convention when the contro- 
versy was at its height. He thought he saw in the 
mountains and the stars the symbols of a Force which 
works out things quite independently of the chance 
majority in a convention. 

This is a very different point of view from that of 
the scriptural literalist. Baptists, coming into contact 
with other Protestants, early developed an attitude 
toward the New Testament that was quite unknown 
in church history prior to the reformation. The New 
Testament was no longer a free volume of inspiring 
and edifying literature. It became a law-book which 
one consults as one would the statutes of his govern- 
ment. The contact of Baptists with the Calvinistic 
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tradition left deep marks upon their thinking and their 
collective character. This legalistic and syllogistic 
body of doctrine was at one time in force among the 
Baptists with but little room for dissent. The Phila- 
delphia and New Hampshire confessions were drawn 
from Calvinistic sources. 

Biblical literalism leaves no room for soul liberty. 
The Holy Spirit may be at work, but God cannot undo 
anything he has ever done. What the New Testament 
says to one social order, it has said to all social orders. 
The word of salvation to one soul, becomes a universal 
principle for all souls. If it was once good to immerse, 
it will be so forever and everywhere, even though the 
once common practice of feet-washing may not be re- 
garded as having a similar validity. 

Throughout the history of the Baptists this conflict 
of spiritual ideals, the conflict between soul liberty and 
biblical literalism may have been dimly felt at times. 
Modern theological study has brought the significance 
of these two principles into clear relief. One finds 
in the Baptist fellowship today the three groups men- 
tioned in a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, in 
which the writer speaks of fundamentalists, experi- 
mentalists, and institutionalists. The latter are inter- 
ested not so much in thought processes as in holding 
the organization together. They rejoice in quotas and 
drives and institutional expansion. But on the fringes 
of the denomination, at either extreme, are groups con- 
cerned pre-eminently with principles and ideals. 

The Baptist denomination contains probably the 
widest extreme in intelligence of any denomination in 
this country. One will find theological professors who 
lead the scholarship of Christendom, and a great body 
Naturally all 
this is fully modernist in spirit, and keeps alive the 
tradition of soul liberty. 


of scientific scholarship and lay culture. 


On the other hand, no de- 
nomination of size in America has so many unlettered 
preachers or a larger constituency of the simple and 
untutored. In the big cities the Baptists work with 
conspicuous success among immigrants. In the south 
where educational standards are the lowest, they are 
the most numerous and powerful religious group. 
These distinctions must not be made too absolute. Not 
all modernists have a college education, nor have all 
fundamentalists lacked the opportunity of trained cul- 
ture; but the generalization will stand. It is in the 
main the educated and sophisticated groups that 
espouse the tradition of soul liberty while the intel- 
lectually unprivileged cling to the letter of the book. 

It is an easy method of getting hold of the Christian 
religion to regard the Bible unimaginatively, as a law- 
book, and its instances of the salvation of individuals 
as universal rules of religious procedure. To suggest 
that every soul in the world has in some measure a 
unique experience, and every process of salvation new 
elements, is to become too esoteric for the mind that 
has not grown accustomed to the infinite variety in 
nature and experience. 

Until a decade ago the institutionalist held the field. 
Baptists were not troubled greatly in their denomina- 
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tional meetings with this issue between literalism and 
soul freedom. The institutionalist brought forth ever 
larger quotas of missionary money to be raised. He 
did not see that in the long run money can be secured 
only for the propagation of common ideals and ideas. 
In the past four years he has run into snags. The 
missionary work of this denomination, as in the case 
of the other denominations, is now taking backward 
steps continually. The institutionalist hopes to get 
back to normalcy by diverting attention from the 
fundamental thought issues of the denomination. What 
he does not see is that once a vital issue is raised, 
it must remain an issue until something comes of it. 
All efforts at peace by rallying around ancient slogans 
are futile. 

The possibilities of the present situation are most 
There is a wide-spread public criticism of 
When to this is 
battles like those 


impressive. 
the whole denominational system. 
added the odium of ecclesiastical 
staged by Presbyterians, Baptists and Disciples in re- 
It is 
possible to look out upon the religious world and see 


cent years, the public nausea rapidly increases. 


Denominational 
The 
sectarian totem pole does not function as it once did. 

At Seattle the Baptist fundamentalists met in the 
First Presbyterian church, of which Dr. Mark Mat- 


in it a profound process of decay. 
loyalties can no longer be whipped up as before. 


thews is pastor. The Presbyterian ex-moderator, who 
is a leading fundamentalist, spoke more graciously to 
the Baptist agitators who were holding a sort of rump 
convention in his church, than he would speak to the 
He held forth 


the hope that fundamentalist Christians might unite. 


progressive section of his own church. 


The denominations once represented living issues. Now 
Dr. Matthews, 
B. Riley, Baptist, better than he loves Dr. 


they are moribund. 
Dr. W. 


Henry van Dyke, his Presbyterian brother. In the 


Presbyterian, loves 


decay of a denominationalism that has outlived its sig- 
nificance, there arises the possibility of a new denomi- 
nationalism organized around living issues. If we have 
got to have denominations, it would seem better to 
have live ones than dead ones. There is more 
sense in having a modernist denomination and a funda- 
mentalist denomination, than in having Presbyterian 
and Methodist and Baptist denominations. The issue 
of soul liberty as against arbitrary authority is more 
vital today than the issue involved in the Calvinistic 
controversy, the sacramentarian contr versy or even 
the Lutheran reformation. 

Great as the tension is in most of our denominations 
and imminent as further division may seem to be, it 
is important to recognize that the Christian fellowship 
is now actually undergoing and, so far, surviving a con- 
troversy more profound and acute than it has ever ex- 
perienced since the days when the apostles were with 
us. All the historic divisions in the church were rooted 
in issues which, when compared to the fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy, were superficial. In no age of 
Christian history save our own could the Christian 


fellowship have withstood the impulse to divide, even 
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so long as our own churches have withstood it. Our 
present situation, deplorable as it is, has at least that 
much to its credit. Perhaps we are nearer Christian 
unity than we dream! 


The Steamer and the Skiff 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


E WERE on a great Ocean Liner, I and Keturah, 

and we were entering a Port in a strange land. 
And the Ship steamed up toward the Dock and then the 
Engines stopped, but the tide was outward, and the Ship 
was slowly drifting away. And there was a Skiff beside 
the dock, and in it was one lone man, it may have been a 
Fisherman or a Wharf Rat. And he rowed his little Skiff 
out to the Ship. 

And the Boatswain flung down to him a Small Cord. 
And the man in the Skiff took the end of the Cord, and 
rowed to the Dock, and handed the end of the Cord to 
And they pulled in the 
Cord, and at its farther end was a Rope. 

And they pulled in the Rope, and at the farther end was 
a Cable. And they fastened the Loop of the Cable on an 
Iron Post of the Dock. 

And the Donkey engine began to snort and clank, and 
the Capstan began to turn, and the Steamer warped its 
way to the Dock. And all the Passengers went ashore. 

Now the little Skiff, with one man to row it, could 
never have pulled the Steamer up to the Dock, but it was 
well able to carry the end of the Cord. And the Cord drew 
the Rope, and the Rope drew the Cable. 

There be times in the course of human events whea 
Mighty Causes lie helpless in the Offing, or drift away from 
their moorings and become derelicts, not because they have 
no Engines or Cables or Capstans, but for lack of some 


certain men who stood thereon. 


Adventurous Soul in a Small Craft who will carry a Line 
And sometimes hath God honored men of Small 
Ability, but who used wisely and righteously the Ability 


ashore. 


they had, in carrying a Line to where it could pull a Cable 
and bring the Purposes of God to Port. And thereby 
have some Commonplace men served their generation well, 
and have made the world better. 


Genesis and Evolution 


AME on the outermost verge 
To the dust a heavenward urge; 
The voice of the living God 
Called to the red-clay clod. 


Out of the depths I clomb, 
Seeking a human home, 

Through spawn and nest and lair, 
Up the long, biologic stair, 
Fulfilling my Maker’s plan, 
Achieving the form of man. 
Came into my nostrils the breath 


Of life that outlives death. 
At last God made me whole 





I became a living soul! 
Atice THACHER Post. 
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An Adequate Gospel 


By George W. Truett 


! am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth”—Romans 1:16. 
HE MOST GLORIOUS SPECIMEN of a gospel 
preacher the world has ever known was the Apostle 
Paul. Dearer to him than his own life was the gospel of 
Christ. And he counted it as his chiefest privilege to pro- 
claim that gospel everywhere. He counted himself a debtor 
to all men; and therefore, in all places, whether they were 
obscure or conspicuous, among all peoples, whether they 
were wise Or unwise, whether they were peasants or phil- 
osophers, Paul counted it as his choicest delight to tell men 
about Christ. He told them about Christ in literary Athens, 
the city of foremost culture at that time in the world. In- 
deed, the first public conflict between paganism and Chris- 
tianity came when Paul visited that city. On the one hand was 
Paul representing Christ; on the other hand were the phil- 
osophers of the Epicureans and Stoics, seeking to gainsay 
Paul’s message and utterly discredit it. Paul was not 
ashamed of Christ’s gospel, even in cultured Athens. 

Now, he longs to try it out in Rome, the seven-hilled 
city, the city of mightiest power in that ancient time. He 
longed to witness for Christ in that city where Virgil sang 
and where Cicero thrilled the multitudes with his eloquence ; 
in that city where men put their trust in visible agencies 
of power and organization and pomp and majesty. He 
was not ashamed to try out this gospel against all the con- 
solidated power of the Roman empire. 

Paul made this sublime confession of his faith when it 
meant the giving up of country, and he was an ardent 
patriot, as every man ought to be; when it meant the giving 
up of friends and loved ones. He made this confession 
when it meant the utter abjuring of a life of ease and per- 
sonal aggrandizement for a life of toil and suffering to 
the end of his earthly days; and when it meant, finally, 
the laying down of his life for this gospel. 

Was Paul justified in his course? Can we vindicate him 
Let us as the professed friends and followers of 
Christ make this question vitally personal. We profess 
to have committed our all to Christ, as our Savior and Lord 
forever. Are we justified in such great adventure? Have 
we chosen the way of wisdom and safety and peace? Let 
us look again to our spiritual foundations, to the grounds 
f our faith. Paul’s noble confession points the way for us. 

And first, Paul was not ashamed of the Author of the 
gospel. The author of that gospel is Christ. “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” Paul’s hope for time 
and eternity was in a person, and that Person was Christ. 
What Hougoumont was to Waterloo, the Person of Christ 
is to the whole conception of Christianity. From the 
\rian controversy in the fourth century, and even back to 
apostolic days, the battle theological has raged about the 
person of Christ. Historic, apostolic, supernatural Chris- 
tianity stands or falls with the person of Christ. 

We would fearlessly take our stand and declare without 
hesitation, that the human race did not and could not pro- 
duce Christ. If it could have produced one Christ, why 
has it not produced others equal to him? The task is too 


today? 


stupendous for the human race, because he is not only 
the Son of Man but he is also the Son of God; he is God 
the Son, God of God, Light of Light; he is Emmanuel— 
God with us. He was both God and man in one person- 
ality—the God-man. Never did hyphen elsewhere mean 
as much as it means here. It both joins and divides. It 
marks distinction and yet unity. The most stupendous 
truth ever submitted for human consideration is that stated 
in the five brief words: “The Word was made flesh.” 
No wonder Paul said: “Without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness ; God was manifest in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 

Look at Christ’s words, any of them. “Never man spake 
like this man.” Always and everywhere he assumed the 
attributes and perfections of deity. He affirmed his own 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence. He affirmed that 
he was the one only adequate Saviour for all mankind, their 
one rightful Master and Judge. His words bear the burden 
of the Godhead. No creature could sustain their weight. 


I 


Will you look at his works? There stands his challenge: 
“Believe me for my work’s sake.” “A tree is known by 
its fruits.” This is the invincible test. What then, shall 
be said of Christ’s works? From his cradle to his grave, 
the outflashings of his deity were again and again apparent. 
Jean Paul Richter was right when he said that with Jesus’ 
pierced hands he had lifted empires off their hinges and 
turned the stream of centuries backward in its channel. 
And Lecky, too, was right when he said that the three short 
years of the public ministry of Jesus had done more to 
soften and regenerate mankind than all the disquisitions 
of all the philosophers and all the exhortations of all the 
moralists since the world began. 

Will you look at his character? There he stands flaw- 
less, flinging out his challenge: “Which of you convinceth 
me of sin?” And the universal response both from friends 
and from foes was made by Pilate: “I find no fault in 
him.” In himself he combines all those gracious qualities 
that abode severally in his people. Look at him, not a son 
of man, but The Son of Man, for all humanity was summed 
up in him. If we would look for the highest example of 
meekness, we would not look to Moses, but to Jesus who 
For the 


was unapproachably meek and lowly in heart. 
highest example of patience, we could not look to Job, but to 
Jesus, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again. For the 
highest example of wisdom, we would not look to Solomon, 


but to Jesus, who “spake as never man spake.” For the 
highest example of soul-consuming pity, we would not 
look to Jeremiah, the weeping prophet, but to Jesus who 
wept alone over the ill-fated, doomed city of Jerusalem. 
For the highest example of zeal, we would not look to Paul, 
but to Jesus, of whom it was written: “The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up.” For the highest example of love, 
we would not look to John, but to Jesus, who so loved us, 
sinners though we are, as to lay down his life for us. Men 
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talk about their inability to believe in miracles. Pray, what 
will they do with Jesus? He is the miracle of the centuries. 

Is there anything in the Person of Christ to cause us 
shame? Here we unhesitatingly take our stand concerning 
the Person of Christ—we believe in his supernatural birth, 
in his absolute deity, in his vicarious, substitutionary death 
for sinners, in his bodily resurrection, and in his personal 
And 
with Paul we would joyfully commit ourselves to him, 
asking nothing more in this world or the next but to know 
his will and faithfully follow him forevermore. 


II 


Again, Paul was not ashamed of Christ’s gospel—of what 


return, in his own time, without sin unto salvation. 


it is and does for mankind, because “it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” No easy 
sailing it has been for this gospel ship, since it was cast 
a tiny bark upon the ocean of life. Opposition has arrayed 
itself with all boastfulness and terror against the religion 
of Christ. A noted skeptic boasted in 1809, that in another 
hundred years there would not be a single Bible left in all 
the world, save those kept as curios in our museums. And 
yet, since he made that direful prophecy, approximately 
fifty times the number of Bibles the world ever knew before 
have been printed and scattered like the leaves of Vallom- 
brosa throughout the earth. There was another skeptic, a 
generation agone, who went up and down the land charging 
men a dollar a head to hear his lecture, as he sought to 
And 
yet, on the very spot where he wrote his polished address 
against the Christian religion there has stood for years 


pull down the great temple of the Christian religion. 


a noble house of worship, and thousands and thousands 
have passed within its portals, and there have submissively 
bowed down to Christ. Christ is moving on and on and on. 

Do you not agree that we do not have need of any “new 
gospel” with which to win this weary, sinning world? You 
will recall that a few years ago there was created a con- 
siderable stir by the publication of a booklet written by a 
noted schoolman, the booklet being entitled, “The New 
Religion.” Its coming was hailed with many a trumpet. 
We hurried to the bookstores for it, immediately after its 
publication. But lo, there was nothing new about it! The 
author had borrowed its impotent platitudes from the Greek 
philosophers, and it was as arid as the desert of Sahara. 
Carlyle was right when he called all such gospels “the 
gospels of dirt.” They have no dynamic, no adequate 
power, no redeeming and regenerative power. Christ cru- 
cified is the power of God in winning the world to him, 
and there is no other power that can do it. The unbearable 
The primary tragedy of the world 
is not ignorance, bad as ignorance is, nor is it poverty and 
The primary tragedy of this world is sin, and 
man’s fundamental need is the need of a Saviour and Re- 
deemer from sin. 


yoke upon men is sin. 
poor wages. 


In Christ and in him alone we have 
once for all, that adequate Saviour, Christ crucified, the 
power of God. 

Hear Paul again: “For the Jews require a sign and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom, but we preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks fool- 
ishness, but unto them who are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
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God.” Now, we begin to understand why Paul shouts: 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto 
me and I unto the world.” In the face of the infinite mean- 
ings of that cross, we are able continually to sing with 
Isaac Watts: 


“When I survey the wondrous cross, 
On which the Lord of glory died, 

My richest gains I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride.” 


All the ethical culturists in the world could not, with their 
dainty gospels, produce one life like that of Carey or 
Judson or Livingstone, in an eternity of years. 

Let us mark carefully the point that we cannot apply 
the glowing words, “the power of God unto salvation,” 
to any gospel except the gospel of Christ. Let it be re 
peated, times without count, that any and every gospel 
which denies or obscures the incarnation and death and 
resurrection of Christ, is not, never was, and never will 
be, a religion of conquering power in the world. Paul would 
keep us to the central, vital, fundamental content of this 
glorious gospel of Christ. Mark his words: “For I deliv- 
ered unto you, first of all, that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins, according to the scriptures, 
and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third 
day, according to the scriptures.” There is the briefest 
possible statement of the fundamental content of this 
glorious gospel. The early disciples went forth with that 
gospel, a gospel of facts, and they declared those mighty 
facts: Christ died for our sins, and rose again, the grave 
being emptied of its contents. And with those vital facts, 
they so witnessed in that pagan, hostile world, that men 
everywhere repented and turned to Christ. In one short 
generation, with that gospel, the Roman empire was shot 
through with spiritual life. 

Do you not also agree that much of our preaching is 
too newspaperish? That it is too much given to little 
scraps of discussion about the transient and superficial? 
That it does not stretch out into the eternities? That it 
fails to have the tone of the preaching of God’s Book? 
We are not primarily to be social agitators or reformers. 
The two outstanding gospel preachers whom Britain re- 
cently gave to the world—Charles Haddon Spurgeon and 
Alexander MacLaren—held forever fast to the funda- 
mental content of the gospel of Christ. Their primary in- 
sistence was that all men must be born again. When men 
are born again, it will be as natural for them to bear fruit 
to the praise of God as for a well-pruned tree in the orchard 
to bring forth its fruits in due season. We have much 
preaching of ethics and social service in these times. This 
is well only as it is the corollary and application of the 
gospel of the crucified and risen Christ. Doctrine without 
duty is a tree without fruits. But it is also true that a 
tree without doctrine is a tree without roots. 

There is a longing in all of our hearts for peace. War 
is ghastly, it is horrible. The whole world groaneth and 
travaileth in pain for the ending of war. And it must 
end, and, please God, it shall end! Inspiring beyond words 
is the prophecy that the golden age comes on apace when 
men shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
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into pruning hooks; when nations shall not lift up sword 
against nation and men will learn war no more. 


“Glad prophecy! To this at last, 
The Reader said, shall all things come ; 
Forgotten is the bugle’s blast, 
And battle-music of the gun; 
A little while the world shall run 
Its old mad way, with needle-gun 
And iron-clay, but peace at last shall reign, 
The cradle-song of Christ has not been sung in vain.” 


3ut when did the prophet say that day was to be? When 
enemies were crushed on the battlefield? No, but when 
the nations shall learn righteousness and shall walk in the 
Lord’s paths. The one great mediator between man and 
man, between nation and nation, is Christ Jesus. He is 
the mighty Daysman, the great Reconcilor, the center of 
Unity. When men really love him they will love one an- 
other also. 

Certainly, we are ready at any hour to lift up our voices 
in championship of every effort on earth that suggests 
any hope for the ending of war and the winning of an 
enduring peace among men. But our primary hope does 
not rest in legislation, in diplomacy, in commerce, in secular 
education, important as all these agencies are, but our hope is 
in the gospel of the Son of God. Both wisdom and faith- 
fulness have fled from God’s people if they do not put their 
primary emphasis on sending the messengers of Christ with 
the story of his redeeming life and love to all the nations. 

The story is told that in one of our well-known art 
galleries an old man was one day seen gazing earnestly at 
a picture of the thorn-crowned Christ. Involuntarily, the 
expression broke from his lips: “Bless him, I love him”! A 
stranger standing near heard the old man’s words, and 
clasped his hand and said: “Brother, I love him too.” And 
then a third and a fourth, and still others, who before had 
heen strangers to one another, were brought together by 
their common love for the crucified Lord. That is a par- 
able and a prophecy of what is going to come to pass 
throughout all the earth. When Christ’s love is fully shed 
abroad in men’s hearts by the Holy Ghost, armies will cease 
to be, guns will be allowed to rust, dreadnoughts will be 
sent to the discard, money now spent on munitions of war 
will be spent, not to spread death, but to enrich and gladden 
life. Judah shall not vex Ephraim and Ephraim shall not 
envy Judah. Some day, through the power of the gospel 
of Christ, one nation shall say to another: “Bless him, | 
love him!” America will say it to Germany. And Ger- 
many will say it to Britain. 
France. 


And Britain will say it to 
And all around the earth the nations shall learn 
war no more, and they shall learn it at the cross of Christ. 
The gospel of Christ is the one only adequate remedy 
for every need and condition of mankind. 
birth to spiritual kingdoms. 
of our highest civilization. 


learning. 


It has given 

It has laid the corner-stone 
It has founded institutions of 
It has inspired our best literature. It has eman- 
cipated the slave. It has conserved childhood, dignified 
womanhood, and glorified the home. Among all peoples 
and in all lands it has accomplished social and moral trans- 
formations which to the human viewpoint have seemed 
impossible. There is just one sufficient explanation for 
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the triumphs of Christ’s gospel: “It is the power of God 
unto salvation.” The world’s hope is to be found only in 
the saviourhood and lordship of Christ. 


Ill 


Once again, the crowning glory of Christ’s gospel is that 
it may be fully tested and proved in the crucible of ex- 
perience. “It is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.” Here is the final and supreme test of 
the power of Christ’s gospel—the test in personal ex- 
perience. Paul could say and you and I can say: “Accord- 
Christ submits himself to the scientific 
test of demonstration by experiment. 


The scientists ask for facts. 


ing to my gospel.” 
His call is: “Come 
Very well, we will 
confront them with the vital fact of personal, Christian ex- 
perience. 


’”” 
and see. 


Experience is the one datum of all science and 
philosophy. Men may call as long and earnestly as they 
will on Confucius, or Mohammed, or Plato, or anybody 
else, for salvation, but there will be no answer. Let a 
man honestly call on Christ for forgiveness and deliver- 
ance from the guilt and power of sin, and Christ answers, 
and the man knows that Christ answers. The man goes 
his way with the joyful cry: “One thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

The question is sometimes asked: Will pentecostal power 
ever be repeated? The answer is that pentecostal power 
shall be given again when Christ’s people wilf in the right 
spirit undertake the pentecostal task. That task 
evangelization of the whole earth. If Jesus should visibly 


is the 


stand before his people today and summon them as once 
he summoned the disciples of his own personal ministry, 
what, think you, would be the words that he would speak 
unto us? It would indeed be a majestic, an awful hour. 
Surely, we would listen for his words with every faculty 
of our beings. Surely, we would hide them in our deepest 
hearts and cherish them in our memories forever. By day 
we should think of them and by night dream of them. 

Although our eyes are holden today, and we cannot see 
him, yet that same Jesus stands in our midst this hour, with 
hands uplifted, let us prayerfully hope, to bless us; and 
he repeats his great commission to us. What shall be 
our answer to him today, and all the remaining days of 
our earthly lives? In this spacious and responsible hour, 
shall we not humbly and utterly rededicate our all to him, 
that his redeeming gospel may be made triumphant to the 
ends of the earth? What is the answer to his preachers? 
What is the answer of business and professional men and 
women? What is the answer of young men and women? 
There are groups of Christians in many communities, we 
must believe, who, if their powers were all released and 
fully consecrated to Christ, would soon, like his disciples 
of old, turn the world upside down. Garibaldi and one 
thousand men were enough to change the history of Italy. 
Gideon and three hundred men were enough to overthrow 
the hosts of Midian. John Wesley said if you would give him 
one hundred men whose only fear was that they might sin, 
and whose only concern was to do the will of Christ, that 
he would quickly shake the world with Christ’s gospel. 
The traveler in beautiful Edinburgh stands reverently in 
an old graveyard surrounding the building of the notable 
and historic Greyfriars church. It was in that open church- 
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yard, several generations agone, that a multitude of 
mighty men signed the national covenant, the old Earl 
of Sutherland, himself, leading the way. As you gaze 
upon them, do you see what they are doing? They are 
opening the veins of their own arms and signing the cov- 
enant with their own blood! And shall Christ’s people, 
redeemed by his own blood, hesitate for one moment to 
give unto him their every talent, their money, their learn- 
ing, their love, their lives, their all, that he may see the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied ? 


“The work that centuries might have done, 
Should crowd the hour of setting sun.” 


With joyful and courageous faith in him, let us go to 
our world-task, saying with Wesley, “The world is our 
parish,” and remembering also to say: “And best of all, 
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God is with us.” We are in no losing battle. “He mug 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet.” Mark 
the words again: “all enemies under his feet.” Wars and 
intemperance and ignorance and every form of sin and 
selfishness and finally death are doomed to be under his 


feet. “He must reign till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet.” Every kingdom of evil shall yet go down before 
him. All the Babylons of iniquity are doomed to fall, 


The baleful shadow of heathenism shall yet be driven out 
of every land, by the rising, conquering Sun of Righteous. 
ness. His name shall endure forever. His dominion shall 
extend from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends 
of the earth. Human history is predestined to end as 
the apocalypse, with a great song of joy and triumph that 
shall fill all the earth and ring throughout all the heavens: 
“Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” 


Parish Romances 


By George Lawrence Parker 


Y STALWART LAYMAN, Henry, he of the keen 

eyes and questioning soul, came that night and set- 
tled himself in comfort before my study fire. His dubious 
gaze wandered round about my bookshelves where he saw 
the mingled gifts of other minds to mine; gifts which, I 
trust, filter down from Sunday to Sunday to various and 
better souls than mine. For, on the whole, it seems to me 
that the pulpit is still the best channel in human society 
for passing on to others the supreme spiritual insights of 
our race. 


Henry saw on my shelves the output of thinkers old and 
new, an “association of the best minds.” I was not alto- 
gether ashamed that he saw there, in only partial assort- 
ment, the historian, the philosopher, the poet, the theologian, 
the commentator, the humorist and the novelist. I did not 
apologize for the fact that Galsworthy’s “Forsyte Saga” 
signalled across to Augustine’s “City of God” and Ells- 
worth’s “Reconstruction of the Church”; that “The Critical 
Commentary,” of many volumes, was not so far away from 
“Mr. Dooley” ; that Wiggam’s “New Decalogue of Science” 
kept close company with Willett and Morrison’s “Daily 
Altar”; and that Henry Hallam Saunderson’s “Living 
Word” was neighbor to Robert Louis Stevenson and an old 
Scottish Psalm Book. 


But after a long glance Henry turned his eyes on me and 
I saw his dissatisfaction gathering for expression. I waited, 
for I have learned patience in dealing with Henry. 


“It’s all very fine, this part of your profession,” he be- 
gan; “but for the life of me I don’t see how you stand the 
grind of what you term ‘pastoral calling.’ I can see how 
and why a man of your literary tastes likes a job that gives 
you the chance to read this attractive selection; but how in 
these exciting times you trot around, several days in each 
week, to sit in close rooms and talk with old ladies—that I 
cannot comprehend. Now, for instance, how many visits of 
this sort have you made in the last three weeks ?” 


“Oh, about thirty,” I answered calmly. 


“The pure nonsense of it!” snorted Henry; “and the 
waste of a good man’s time!” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” I replied; “not so sure about 
the waste.” 

“What under the sun do you get out of it ?” he questioned. 

“Well, I get myself out of it; and I get out of myself.” 

Henry looked at me quizzically and I continued 

“You see, Henry, I can sit here and commune with these 
various saints and sages until my head buzzes with intro- 
spection, and I’m half crazy. As Matthew Arnold said: 





‘So many books thou readest 
That thy poor head almost turns.’ 


To offset that there is no cure like a cold plunge into the 
actual stream of humanity, into the problems and romances 
shut up in people’s houses.” 

“Romances?” Henry almost screamed. 

“Well, of course,” I carelessly resumed, “romance has 
several definitions ; those that the preacher gets aren’t always 
of the strictly romantic type, but if you make the word 
large enough I get a good deal of it in ‘trotting around,’ as 
you say; and often I get the real simon-pure article. But, 
as everywhere, the tragic and the romantic are usually not 
far apart.” 

Perceiving that Henry would listen I took courage and 
proceeded. 

“Just let me give you an instance or two; but I urge you 
not to ask real names and not to suppose that these incidents 
come from my present parish. Let me tell you of one. 
almost the oldest woman in my congregation. I found her 
ill in bed, an old woman of eighty-six.” I could almost feel 
Henry’s cynical shudder. “There she lay, a faded remnant 
of her generation, an outworn human ship ready to be 
washed out by the next high wave into the boundless sea of 
the unknown. But it had been many a long day since 
she had known the release of intimate talk and I was glad, 
soon, to find her turning the edge of our conversation toward 
personal confidences. And I did not check her. 
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“I am a very old woman,” she said; “and very lonely.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “and the entire community has hon- 
ored you, Mrs. Farrington, for your bravery during a long 
widowhood. It has been nearly forty years, hasn’t it?” 

She looked at me with unswerving eyes, an appearance 
of youth lighting up their shadows as she said, “more than 
forty; it was fifty years ago yesterday that my husband 
died.” 

“Think of it, Henry; almost during our whole life, 
through all the years of our education, our professions, our 
vain ambitions, this woman had been going quietly on bear- 
ing her loneliness, yet with a cheer and a smile that were 
proverbial in the community. After I had waited a moment 
the old lady said quietly— 

“May I tell you a little of my experience? It would help 
me to have you know.” 

“Minister or layman, Henry, we must not rebuff the 
human soul that honestly craves such personal touch; so I 
gladly indicated my genuine interest. 

“You see,” Mrs. Farrington went on, in a tone that 
seemed to have caught a new buoyancy, “I was about thirty- 
six when my husband died. My little girl was eight years 
old and my boy four. I was not so very old, and ” Here 
a smile of rare beauty and humor lighted her old face 
“and I must say I was still well, at least I was not ugly; 
maybe I was even pretty! Yon won’t mind, Sir, if I say 
that before I married Mr. Farrington I might have married 
someone she hesitated there was one in particular 
that very much wanted me to marry him. Two years after 
my husband’s death I went into Boston with my children, 
and as I left the train I saw, not far away, that old friend 
At first I thought of passing him without speak- 
ing, but he saw me and joined us in walking from the sta- 
He was kind and gentlemanly as always. He asked 
for the children, their schooling, and of my life. I knew 
that he had never married. As we parted I shook hands 
with him, and he said quietly, “You know, Mary, how much 
I would like to take care of you and the children; do you 
think it possible?” I knew what he meant, for his look told 
all. It was a hard moment but I knew deep-down that I 
‘No,’ I answered ; ‘goodbye, my friend.’ I am 
glad I decided it so. Another as good as I might have 
answered the other way. But I had one love and only one 
in my heart. I have no regrets. God has been good to me.” 

“And, Henry, as I left old Mrs. Farrington’s bedside a 
new halo seemed to crown her silvery hair; the faith that 
had sustained her all those years seemed to me a real faith. 
Do you think religion and romance were so very far apart 
in that old life of eighty-six ?” 


of mine. 


tion. 


was right. 


“Very human, that;” laconically remarked Henry; but 
the way that his eyes sought the secrecy of my burning em- 
bers was not without sympathy. 

“And younger women, too, sometimes tell their stories 
to the right sort of minister. Two years ago one of the 
young women of my congregation came, at her own re- 
quest, to our summer home, by the side of the lake, to be 
married, Before the time for the simple ceremony I rowed 
with her on the lake, as much to occupy the time until 
household preparations were complete, as anything else. 
“Miss N—,” I said, “it is a real pleasure to my wife and me 
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that you wished to be married here; I regret though that 
none of your relatives could come with you.” She looked 
at me for a moment and then said, with only slight hesita- 
tion, “You know I have no relatives.” “O, pardon me,” I 
said, “I didn’t know.” “No, but now I can tell you,” she 
answered. “My name is not N—. I don’t know my real 
name, not even my mother’s. I was adopted by the N—s and 
they never knew anything about me. They have made me 
very happy, but of course I have always wished I knew my 
mother. But now with my good man’s love life won’t be 
so hard. I did not want to tell you until now; for now for 
the first time I shall have a name of my own, his name.” 

“You see, Henry, there was tragedy of long standing, 
redeemed now by real romance. Do you wonder that I am 
proud of a profession that alone makes me worthy to re- 
ceive a confidence like that?” 

“Well,” said Henry, “I never imagined that a common- 
place parson ever got hold of things like that.” 

“There is no commonplace in the vineyard of the spirit,” 
I replied. “Let me give you one more instance. A man 
died, suddenly and without warning, sitting at the dinner 
table one evening with his wife. In ten minutes he was 
gone, and no one in the house with her. Being of my 
church I was called in for the funeral. As usual I went to 
see her before the service. “Come into the other room,” 
she said, taking me aside from the family. Once there she 
took my hand and said, “I want you to know about Mr. 
Tarnley. You know he left me for ten years, and I reared 
my children alone. It was partly my fault. I magnified a 
situation beyond its real significance and, in a sense, drove 
him from me. Of course the fault was his, but my mistake 
also was to blame. For ten years I never saw him though 
he was not far away. The entire community blamed him. 
But, at last, in the face of that blame, he came back to me. 
No man ever did a braver thing, none ever so commanded 
my love and admiration. I wanted you to know. We have 
been very happy together.” 

“Henry, underneath the sorrow of that face I saw that 
the divine tenderness had taken its residence, and that in 
that house a great victory had been won. No, most people 
don’t catch these deeper tones of life’s struggle; but if any 
preacher is worthy of confidence he will catch those tones, 
if he moves among his fellowmen with a hearing and a 
healing spirit. If he derides or despises such intercourse 
his ears will become dulled, like the rest, until he too will 
be deaf. Among young and old, if he will, he may hear 
the undertone of the mysterious sea of existence. Call it 
romance or what you will, it is life. And as much as I 
love these chosen books of mine I love still more the wis- 
dom and the depths hidden in the treasure-chests of human- 
ity. When this kind of romance is cut out from a preacher’s 
life I doubt if he can speak truly from the pulpit.” 

“I won’t call it ‘trotting around’ any more,” said Henry. 

As he left my fireside I wondered if he knew the joy and 
sorrow that gleamed at him from the lighted windows that 
he passed, as I knew them. He had no reason, like mine, 
to be grateful for a human task whose service lies not alone 
in sermons, but in memories and hopes, joys and exper- 
iences that well up from the unsuspected histories of living 
souls. 








The Book World 


A Balanced Ration 


ERHAPS it would be better to call this a mixed diet, rather 
than a balanced ration, for it is not claimed that this collec- 
tion of mental pabulum has been assembled with scientific pre- 
cision with reference to either its specific ingredients or the 
proportions in which they are present. But here, at least, is a 
wide variety of books, arranged alphabetically by classes. There 
are always some piquant juxtapositions of incongruities in such 
a dictionary arrangement, but it has its convenience. 
Bible—Dean Charles R. Brown has a certain honest-farmer plain- 
ness of style and a vivid concreteness which appear at their best in 
his Ten Snort Strorres From THE Bisie (Century, $1.75). They 
are more than stories, of course. They are expository and practical 
presentations of ten biblical episodes. A non-religious Yale fresh- 
man spoke the truth: “When Dean Brown talks, you can’t help 
listening even if you try not to.” William Manson’s THe INCARNATE 
Grory (Doran, $2.00), is an expository study of the fourth gospel 
by the professor of New Testament at Knox College, Toronto. He 
believes that this document represents Palestinian thought and was 
first written in Aramaic, and that the latter fact disproves Alex- 
andrian influence. (But does it entirely, unless it can be shown that 
no person who wrote Aramaic felt any influence from Alexandria? 
Would the fact that a book was written in English prove that its 
author was not influenced by German thought?) There is a scholarly 
weighing of evidence and stating of opposing arguments on critical 
points. The author holds, by a narrow margin of conviction, that 
the fourth gospel contains the substance of the teaching of John 
the Presbyter, who was the “beloved disciple” but not the son of 
Zebedee, but was not necessarily written by him. ALtars oF Earta, 
by Hubert L. Simpson (Doran, $2.00), is an interpretation of the 
early narratives of Genesis to show their religious and cultural value 
when records of historical 
The subtitle, “Studies in 
Old Testament Humanism,” suggests the point of view. 


they are not considered as inerrant 


events. (Tennessee papers please copy.) 
Peloubet’s 
Brace Dictionary (Winston, $2.50), is convenient, compact, con- 
servative. Its avoidance of difficult problems which would require 
long articles gives rise to curious disproportions. For example, 
about equal space is occupied by the articles on “Canon of Scrip- 
ture” and “Concubine.” 

Cabbages and Kings—Tue Queen or Cooks anp Some Kincs, 
by Mary Lawton (Boni and Liveright, $3.00), tells the story of 
Rosa Lewis, who is, some say, the greatest cook in the world. And 
she is not French, but English, and ran—perhaps still runs—her 
both patrons and friends in 
every grade of society from royalty down. It was a reportorial stunt 
to get her to talk, but when she did this unique book was the result 

frank, gossipy, egotistical, breezy. 

Creeds. 


own catering establishment and has 


Daniel Lamont’s Tue CuurRCH AND THE CrEEDs (Doran, 
$2.00), gives a brief history of the classic creeds, an argument for 
a restatement in new thought-forms, and a proposed new creed 
chiefly in the old thought-forms. The author admits that the whole 
idea of creed has passed under an eclipse recent times—as it 
has—but thinks that the eclipse is already passing. His argument 
on this point exhibits a vitiating confusion between belief and 
creed. His proposed creed is framed on the general model of the 
Apostles’ creed and the old Roman creed and includes such phrases 
” “ascended,” and “sitteth on the right 
hand of the Father,” and the resurrection of the body. Where are 
the new thought-forms? It is a purely historical and theological 
creed, with no ethical note and no appeal to the will. 
posed as a test for membership in all churches. 
Criminology.—Arthur Train's On THe TRAIL oF THE Bap MEN 
(Scribner's, $3.00), is a book that tells all about crooks by one—of 
the most astute lawyers now engaged in the practice of fiction. 
In an ente:*aining preface Mr. Train turns state’s evidence against 
his erstwhile colleagues in the legal profession, though neither he 
nor they may be strictly in the category of the bad men on whose 
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as that Jesus “came down, 


Yet it is pro- 


trail he used to camp when he was assistant district attorney of 
New York. Going west from New York to find bad men on the 
hoof, he “entered New Mexico and crossed the Panhandle” and 
stopped at El Paso. Ha! ha! And this innocent thinks El Paso 
is in the Panhandle of Texas. No wonder he couldn’t find a bad 
man in El Paso or Douglas. But he tells some good stories, some 
of which may be true. The one about old Judge Bean of Pecos 
trying a Chinaman who had been killed by a railroad train and 
was found to have a gun and fifteen dollars in his pockets, and 
fining him fifteen dollars for carrying concealed weapons—that 
one I know is true for I heard it twenty years ago down in West 
Texas not a hundred miles from Pecos. The later chapters contain 
much information about laws, courts, crimes, and people, and offer 
much entertainment and practical wisdom. 

Education.—Caroline Hazard, president of Wellesley College for 
many years, collects under the title From Cotitece Gates (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $2.00), a number of addresses on educational topics 
delivered during her term of office. Frirenps witH Lire (Harcourt, 
$2.00), by Anne C. E. Allinson, formerly dean of women at the 
University of Wisconsin and Brown, deals with morality and life's 
ideals and concedes nothing to loose modern notions of conduct and 
propriety. It is in the form of addresses to young people, especially 
college people. She writes like a dean—if I may say so without any 
critical implication who am myself a dean in a small way. 

Exhoritations for the Young—I will not recommend Howard 
3ement’s Orn Man Dare’s Tarks To Cotitece MEN (Revell, 75c), 
very strongly, because I intend to plagiarize extensively from it the 
next time I have occasion to address undergraduates, probably the 
next several times. Apart from that, I could wish it to be read by 
every man in college. It is virile enough to be useful even to col- 
Dotnc THE ImMpossIBLE, by John E. Calfee (Revell, 
$1.00), is a series of wholesome, hearable and helpful chapel talks, 
mostly from texts, by the president of the Asheville (N. C.) 
Normal. The title of Charles Francis Carter’s Decision Day 
Tarks (Revell, 60c), sufficiently indicates its field. They are talks 
to children. 


lege women. 


God.—The Archbishop of Canterbury writes an approving pre- 
fatory note to THE Livinc Gon, by Vernon F. Storr (Doran, $1.75). 
Even without that assurance, one would quickly realize that these 
chapters are sound, sane, and strong, intelligently conservative and 
conventionally orthodox. Yet I think the author does not answer, 
because he apparently does not hear, the most insistent questions 
than men, at least outside the church, are asking about God. 

Jesus—James Alexander Robertson’s THe SprrituAL PILGRIMAGE 
or Jesus (Doran, $2.00), is a series of lectures on the inner 
experience of Jesus—his consciousness of God, his sense of his own 
vocation, and his attitude to his suffering and death. In THe Son 
oF Nicopemus (Revell, $1.50), Howard Agnew Johnston presents 
a story of the life of Christ which he read in the place of the 
sermon at a series of Sunday evening services. He elaborates the 
background of the biblical incidents with imaginary but consistent 
material—for example, bringing Saul of Tarsus into contact with 
Jesus. It is not a novel, but a freely told life of Christ in story 
MENTAL Hyciene as TAuGutT By Jesus, by A. B. MacLeod 
(Macmillan, $1.50), is less academic than its title suggests. It 
describes the methods by which Jesus, as a teacher, guided individuals 
to their highest development, and shows how he illustrated the most 
important aspects of the newer pedagogy—training through respon- 
sibility, freedom, self-reliance, encouragement, prolongation of 
mental plasticity, and the adjustment of the teaching to the expe 
rience of the pupil. A very different picture of Jesus from that 
which would show him as essentially a ruler to be obeyed. 

Liberty —The purpose of the author of THe Curist1an CHURCH 
AND Linerty, by A. J. Carlyle (Doran, $2.00), is to show that there 
are certain areas of human life which are not legitimately subject 
to control by the state, even one whose laws represent the will of 
the majority, and that it has been the function of the church to 
testify to this fact, though in practice the church itself has also 
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assumed a control to which it was not entitled. It is an English 
publication and has no intentional reference to Dayton, Tenn. 

Life—A temperamental book of moods and meditations, embody- 
ing some of the Hebrew genius for religion which the author derives 
from his Semitic ancestors and much of the mystical sense, is THE 
Wonoer oF Lire, by Joel Blau (Macmillan, $2.00). 

Morals —Our CHANGING Mora ity, a symposium edited by Freda 
Kirchwey (A. C. Boni, $2.50), is a treatment of current ethical 
problems from a standpoint which provokes thought and sometimes 
righteous wrath, for it is, in the main, a very radical book. It pro- 
poses a rather sweeping revision of our traditional codes and sanc- 
Some of the chapters were much criticized when published 
serially, and one of them was quite thoroughly demolished, I think, 
by an editorial in this paper. 

Music—If fond parents who spend hundreds of dollars on music 
lessons for their children would spend a few dollars occasionally 
nm some good books about music, they would get a larger return 
for their total investment and would stand a better chance of seeing 
a growth of intelligent musicianship and not mere digital dexterity. 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE Viourn, by Alberto Bachman, with an 
introduction by Ysaye (Appleton, $5.00), would be a splendid gift 
for any student of the violin. It contains a vast amount of authentic 
information about the instrument, its music, and its masters. It is 
easy to mention a few defects. The translator indulges in occasional 
freak words, such as “nervosity,” and “musicologist.” The chapters 
n practice, tone, and technique are very brief, and give the im- 
pression of mere scrappy notes on these topics. The section on 
acoustics is not Very useful or entirely accurate, as in the statement 
that “atoms are simple.” But the points of value are innumerable 
and the book as a whole is a very valuable work of reference. 

Prayer.—Some of the intellectual difficulties which stand in the 
way of prayer considered as petition are met by E. J. Bicknell in 
Ix DereNSE OF CHRISTIAN Prayer (Longmans, $1.25). The con- 
clusions which the author reaches seem more valid than his argu- 
s, for they are convincing. 

Reconciliation.—“Sermons for true Americans” is the sub-title of 
Bernard C. Clausen’s Tue Door Tuat Has No Key (Judson,$1.25). 
It looks toward the removal of prejudice between negro and white, 
native and foreign-born, Catholic and Protestant, fundamentalist and 
beral. It is a worthy effort. Blessed is the peace-maker. His 
langer is in assuming that the true frontier is always exactly mid- 
way between the trenches of the belligerents, that there is really 
nothing important at stake, and that the combatants are about 
wrong. He thinks that fundamentalists and modernists 
raricature each other and allow reporters, who are war correspond- 
ents in disguise, to make them say that they are two separate 
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religions. But note what Machen and Mark Matthews say without 
the intervention of reporters. 

Science-—We have heard plenty about the warfare of science 
and religion. A different turn is given in Shailer Mathews’ Con- 
TRIBUTIONS OF ScrIENCE TO Reticion (Appleton, $3.00). It contains 
chapters by a dozen scientists and an introduction by the editor. 
Some reviewers have cynically said that the scientists seem willing 
enough to let religion have all that is left of the universe after they 
have delimited their several areas, and that what is left is—nothing. 
This is far from the truth. They define the kind of world in which 
religion has to operate. Religion is not a co-ordinate science with 
a territory of its own, like a little State of the Church. It is a way 
of thinking about and living in the world as it is, and the contribu- 
tion of science to religion consists in showing what kind of world 
it is in which men have to live and think religiously. 

Society—According to Wilbur C. Abbott in Tae New Barsar- 
1raANS (Little, Brown, $2.50), the ideals of American democracy are 
threatened by the European invasion. There is enough real danger, 
but I think he over-emphasizes the antithesis between our ideals and 
Europe’s and the perils of internationalism and other forms of 
“radicalism.” We will not get on far by considering all the rest of 
the world as a horde of Goths and Vandals. Tue CuILp, THE 
CLINIC, AND THE Court (New Republic, $1.00), contains papers read 
by twenty-seven leaders in juvenile betterment at the 25th anni- 
versary of the first juvenile court, held in Chicago last January. 
These papers are milestones marking progress in understanding and 
dealing with problems of personality and behavior, especially of 
children and adolescents. 

Spirit-Communication—The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttleton in Tue 
Facutty or Communion (Longmans, $1.50), attempts to prove 
that communion with the dead without the intervention of mediums 
is a possibility, and that the churches should encourage the study 
of methods for its accomplishment. The argument leaves me cold 

Sunday School—A symposium on various phases of religious 
education by English and Scottish workers is presented in THE 
Sunpay SCHOOL IN THE MopeRN Wor tp, edited by D. P. Thompson 
(Doran, $2.00). 

Wisdom for the Way.—Readers of the Christian Century need 
no introduction to Safed the Sage. Dr. Barton has collected a 
series of these quaint and wise deliverances under the title, Fun 
AND PuivosopHy oF SAFep THE SacE (Pilgrim, $1.25). A man who 
can distill so much wisdom and joy out of the casual events of every 
day, must have had a grand time on his journey around the world 
with Keturah. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


British Table Talk 


London, July 1, 1925. 

HERE was a time, some think of it pensively, when summer 
was an interval of rest from assemblies; and in the church 
nothing happened between June and September except the 
stated diets of worship. That time is past. The change began, 
I think, when the first Keswick convention was held in July; 
this convention is still held in Keswick and 

Season of Summer keeps the same general purpose—the deep- 
Schools Begins ening of the spiritual life. But Keswick is not 
alone. This week, for example, there are 

summer schools for Congregational ministers, held at Oxford and 
Cambridge; these are arranged for ministers in two of the prov- 
inces, into which our churches are now arranged. They offer a 
valuable experience, especially to ministers in solitary places. 
Next week the student movement general conferences begin at 
Swanwick. There are three successive conferences—two gen- 
eral and one for officers in the various unions and students. 
The Pan-Presbyterian assembly has been held at Cardiff with 
many signs of encouragement. In short there is scarcely a 
society within the church which does not make some use of 


these summer months. They who have introduced these 
changes have on their side profound psychological facts,—on 
holidays people are much more sociable and accessible than 
in their customary sanctuary, and on holidays most men become 
desperately bored if they have nothing to do but amuse them- 
selves. For the value of withdrawal to unaccustomed scenes, 
we have but to consult the scriptures, and most of all, the 
gospels. 
* * * 

Our Swiftest Runner 
Leaves for China 

Eric Liddel finished his athletic career in Scotland by holding 
his title to the 100 yards, 220 yards and quarter-mile. He is 
without question our chief of runners. The youth of Edin- 
burgh turned out to escort him to the station, when he left 
his university for China. There he is to join the staff of the 
Anglo-Chinese College at Tientsin. The crowd were assembled 
in the station; the train was about to steam out, when Liddell 
himself began the great hymn, “Jesus shall reign, where’er 


the sun doth his successive journeys run.” The hymn was 
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taken up by the multitude, and to its triumphant strains the 
great athlete left for the work of his life in China. Liddell is 
the son of an L. M. S. missionary, and the brother of another; 
he will be a recruit of singular interest and value. He has 
high abilities both of mind and of body and he has a very 
simple and direct and real Christian faith, He would agree 
that too much stress may be laid upon an athletic career, as a 
preparation for the service of God's kingdom; at best it is but 
a preparation; he has still his way to make; but in a time in 
which so much thought is given to sport, it is a fine thing 
that one who has won the highest prizes in the athletic world 
should confess himself a the far eastern 
His record will open doors to him, and he will provide 
for all the 


servant of God to 
nations 
friends of.missions another example of the fact 
that the real missionary is altogether different from the mis- 
sionary as he is represented in fiction and in comic papers. 


The Recommendation 
of Christianity 

The “Dick” the St. Martin’s 
resumes his confessions, “The Impatience of a 


Rev. Review 
Parson.” He 


is tired of the phrase “nothing must be done in a hurry”; 


Sheppard in 


such postponements may be direct invitations to evade the 
cross. “We are suffering,” he says, “from academic Chris- 
From a Chinese Student 
Editor Tne Curistian Century: 
SIR: At last I have the privilege to read an article about 


the recent trouble in a man who has personal 
I am 
Sherwood Eddy say a word of sym- 


What the loyal 


sons of China hope to hear in their time of sorrow from the 


Shanghai by 
knowledge of the real industrial conditions in Shanghai. 
pleased to hear Dr 
pathy to China and her persecuted students. 


very 


Christian world is a word of sympathy uttered by any nation 


or any person whose motive is to help bring about peace to 


mankind and to uphold justice among the nations. America 
is looked upon by China as her great friend and an international 
peace-maker, especially in China's relations with the world 
powers. It is Christian duty to be a peace-maker, if not an 


We, the Chinese students in this Christian 
hope that offer the moral 
leadership which shall demand justice for China” in the recent 


international judge. 
nation, sincerely “America should 
case of strike in Shanghai and in her many other similar cases 
where apparent injustice is seen. 


&. S&S. Sta. 


Auburn Seminary, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


The Money Menace 


Editor THe CuristiaNn CENTURY: 


SIR: “The Money 
Menace in the Church,” interests me very cl In a way I 
Although an ordained minister 
of the gospel, most of my ministerial life has been spent in 
In this work I have had a share 
in raising $15,000,000 for Christian education and other church 


The editorial in your issue of July 
find myself in sympathy with it. 
the work of “Finangelism.” 
causes. I have never liked this work but have always under- 
taken it as a spiritual service. At the close of one campaign 
a prominent pastor stated publicly that the campaign had done 
more for the spiritual life of his people than the Billy Sunday 
campaign And the Billy accomplished 
Many pastors have said that every problem in their 
church was easier after the financial campaign. 


Sunday campaign 


much. 


Now I am not trying to take issue with the sentiments ex- 
Personally I wish we could reach 
the state that Paul desired “that no collections be made when 
You have not told us how we can do this. 


pressed in your editorial. 


I come.” 
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tianity. Theologians are imported, but we must not allow them 
to set the pace; often they delay the church because of some 
discussion upon a purely secondary matter; they will not 
translate their teachings into the language of the ordinary man, 
I confess that there are occasions at the church assembly and 
elsewhere when, if one remembers the world’s need of Christ, 
and yet is compelled to listen to the pompous irrelevancies of 
theologians, who dwell in studies and shun the highways, it 
is with difficulty that a man can refrain from rising to his feet 
to shout for the space of three hours, ‘it is not God’s pleasure 
to save his people by dialectics.’ We believe in the dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit.” In closing, he adds, “but it is scarcely 
to be believed for, though we invoke him constantly, we con- 
sistently ignore his arrival—preferring instead to sing the ‘Veni 
Creator’ yet again. Why should we give heed to the voices of 
the little people who counsel delay, bidding us console our- 
selves for doing nothing that is anything by remembering how 
much more alive the churches are than they once were, or how 
much worse they might be than they are, or how obviously 
divine they must be since how else could they have survived 
even to this day? I am tired of advice—even when given by 
the Fathers in God—which in the face of facts, could only be 
offered by an ostrich to its offspring. It places an almost 
intolerable strain on loyalty.” 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


As one who is engaged in trying to help finance the church, 
such editorials as the one referred to give me concern for 
I shall mention only two or three: 
Christians delight to read about the money 
menace in the church. It gives them another excuse for hold- 
ing on to their money. A banker-church officer said to me, 
“Give God your heart and you can keep your money.” I 
asked him if he had tried that on his wife. I believe the unde- 
veloped giver needs the financial campaign for the sake of his 


miany reasons. 
(1) Stingy 


own religious life. 

(2) With the tremendous progress being made in religious 
work there must of necessity be an increasing demand for funds 
to finance the Kingdom. Does anyone believe that we could 
build churches, Sunday school buildings, schools and colleges 
without the organized financial campaign? 

(3) If the church does not make an organized and intelligent 
effort to secure funds then the surplus money of Christian 
people will be given to causes outside the church. 

Louisville, Ky. S. W. McG. 


Space and Divine Personality 


Editor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: L. E. Murray, writing in your correspondence columns, 
is troubled and perplexed to understand how God can be a 
person and yet be everywhere. Perhaps he will be helped in 
understanding this by observing that when a man broadcasts 
over radio, he stands in a definite place (before the microphone) 
and is heard or can be heard in every part of the earth (and 
universe). The man is there and yet everywhere, so far as 
sending forth his thoughts is concerned. Thus God can be 
where he is and yet be sending his thoughts everywhere. 

Another step is about to be taken in radio. We are soon 
going to be able not only to send our thoughts outward but 
are going to be able to see and sense those who are sending 
their thoughts. When this is achieved each man of us can be 
everywhere and sce everywhere and hear everywhere, and yet 
be in our own place. This being possible, helps us to under- 
stand how God knows everything that we and his creatures 
know, and is yet in his definite place. 

“What is ‘personality’?” asks Mr. Murray. Is it not the 
power to know, feel and will? In our case, this power is lodged 
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in a material organism. In God’s case the same power is 
lodged in a spiritual organism. Jesus said “God is Spirit.” 
Paul said “There is an earthly body and there is a spiritual 
body.” We are to change from the earthly to the heavenly 
but not lose our personality (power to know, feel and will). 
When we have so changed we shall see God and find that he 
is and has always been as definite a personality in as definite 
a place as we are, yet knowing everything and broadcasting 
his knowledge, love and purpose to all mankind constantly, 
immediately and effectually. 

Unless God is somewhere, there is no God. Intelligence is 
not something that can be diffused except it radiate from a 
given centre. God being somewhere at all times, radiates him- 
self eternally and universally from that centre, and into him 
everything that lives and moves and has its being radiates 
itself. 
this way or that against his creatures, including man, so that 
he may make the world and worlds move in the way and the 
jirection he wants them to go. Paul held this view; or would 
e have said: “Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, knowing this that God worketh in you both to will 

1 to do according to his good pleasure?” Jesus held it, too, 
not. have said: “I The Father is 
. I am in the Father and the Father in me.” 


Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N, J 


God always knows what is going on and ever presses 


r he could am not alone. 


with me. . 


Henry R. Rose. 


Decline, With a String to It 
Editor Tae Cristian CENTURY: 
SIR: 


use of 


The “missionary in Tsingtao” who wrote you about the 
3oxer Indemnity Funds in Mission work, is interested 
in facts, not controversy. 
to be better 


In the present instance, she happens 
informed than the of the international 
mission council, who “deprecated” her statements. All of them 
can be verified by the files of the British press of the far east, 
a very careful, and in some cases an official press. 

As to Dr. Warnshuis’ statement that the British societies 
“decline to make application for any share of the indemnity 
fund,” it is true that some of them have “declined” to do so, 
but they add “unless the Chinese agree to such use.” “Chinese” 
means of course the Chinese government, or committees ap- 
And 
nthe list of such societies as published by Reuter, the name 
{ the society whose missionaries and officers have been most 
active in trying to obtain a part of the funds concerned, does 
not appear! 

Members of boards and councils often equivocate when state- 
vent of facts are inimical to their policies. The terrible results 
! gun boat policy are terribly evident in China today. 

I (Mrs. L. J.) H. G. Davies 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for August 2, James 1:19-27. 


member 


pointed by that government and the British government. 


The Practical Type—James 


E NEED men of genius, in every realm. Such men 
enrich the world. How poor we would be without Phidias 
Angelo, without Mozart and Beethoven, without Cicero 
and Pitt, without Justinian and Blackstone, without Raphael 
and Titian, without Luther and Beecher, without Wanamaker 
and Marshall Field, without James J. Hill and Harriman, with- 
out Lincoln and Wilson, without Gladstone and Lloyd George, 
without Browning and Lowell, without Caruso and Nordica. 
Genius is a gift of the gods; no college can impart it; no money 
tan buy it; no toil can win it. If anything is superhuman, it is 
genius. 

There was only one Paul in the early church and he was a 
superman. His mind gleamed like the star-studded heavens; 
‘s voice had the strange music of persuasion; his words were 
winged; his smile was magnetic; his presence, power. Paul 


and 
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flashed like a meteor over his world, kindling churches every- 
where into blazing realities. His letters endure, being more widely 
read and better understood with each passing century. His 
masterpiece entitled “Love” focuses attention upon the one 
cardinal element in the Christian religion. Genius does not 
waste time with things of secondary value, but leaps to things 
of primary importance. There are incandescent lamps, arc 
lamps and search-lights, all are valuable in their places. Paul 
was a search-light of the highest power. On the coasts of time 
he still flashes. 

James—a doer of the word. Genius was altogether out of his 
range. He was duller, slower, plainer. If all the world were 
men of genius, we would be like the Mexican army—ten gen- 
erals and six privates. Given one Jesus, we need a billion men 
of the James type; given one Paul, we need millions of plain, 
quiet, steady followers—doers of the word. There are people 
who are all for genius and there are others who are all for prac- 
tical men—we need them both, and God seems to apportion 
them rightly. An army of ten thousand Napoleons would mur- 
der each other; a college full of Mark Hopkinses would engage 
in fist fights; a city with a thousand Wagners would be a bed- 
lam; an island with fifty Turners would be chaotic; two Luthers 
in Germany would be like Germany with two Von Hinden- 
burgs; two Calvins—more burnings at the stake—like enough 
they would have stabbed one another in defence of “the faith 
once for all delivered.” 

James heard men talking about “Faith.” To him they seemed 
to intellectualize it all. “Faith,” said James, “don’t talk faith 
to me, demonstrate it.” “Faith,” said this hard-headed business 
man, “while you are arguing about it, I will show you my faith 
by my works.” And, forthwith, he subscribed one thousand 
dollars, and roiled up his sleeves. Others talked loudly about 
their club or class; James resented so much talk and came walk- 
ing in with ten new members who put down their names and 
their dues. Says Chauncey Depew: “I like Coolidge because 
he capitalizes silence.” That sounds like James. When he 
heard sob stories about the poor, he did not hold a banquet and 
a talk-fest, where men got up and said, “Depart in peace, be 
warmed and fed.” He put down his name at the top of the 
subscription paper for one hundred dollars, and came back at 
night with enough cash to buy the groceries, pay the rent, and 
fill the cellar with coal. I heard of a banquet at five dollars a 
plate to discuss the poor Armenians; the amount sent was about 
half the cost of the dinner. We love to hear ourselves talk. 
James stands for action. 

James would have another term to apply to us; he would 
call us “hearers.” Who are these people who go to church? 
“Hearers.” Who are these men in the Bible class? “Hearers.” 
Who are these applauders at the banquets? “Hearers.” Who 
are these fellows in the chamber of commerce? “Hearers.” 
Who are all these students in the college and university halls? 
“Hearers.” Alas, it is too true. Vigorous old James, richly 
endowed with common-sense, would pour out a Carlyle-like 
scorn upon our modern parrot world. We listen, we jabber, 
we fall down on the job. James organizes the workers: he 
Only two classes existed for him—the “talk- 
Praise God for James and his kind! 

Joun R. Ewers. 


calls for “doers.” 


ers” and the “doers.” 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Dyer’s New Church 
in Los Angeles 


southern 
California without something 
about the Wilshire Boulevard Congrega- 
tional church, of which Dr. Frank Dyer 
is the pastor. A little more than three 
years ago he began church services in 
the lecture hall of the Ambassador hotel, 
famous all along the coast. There he 
preached on Sunday mornings, and at 
o'clock he held an open forum, to 
which he invited men and women from 
all over the land, preachers, scientists, 
editors, actors, social workers, and a long 
list beside 
of more 
church 


long in 
learning 


Few people remain 


four 


There is now a membership 
than five hundred, and a new 
edifice has just been completed 
costing more than $250,000, the whole of 
which has been raised. Two more units 
are to be added to the plant, bringing it 
to the half million mark. The church is 
described by who have seen it as 
a stately and artistic edifice, in the purest 
Italian style, with a tall campanile, and 
graced within by the memorials of the 
saints of all the centuries from the days 
of Augustine. Dr. Dyer has made for 
himself a notable place in the regard and 
Los That fact is 
interesting when one remem- 
bers that that city has the reputation of 
being very orthodox in matters of 
though it exhibits a 
variety of theological 


those 


affections of Angeles. 


the more 


doc- 
trine, bewildering 
bric-a-brac outside 
the line of evangelical denominationalism. 
But Dr. Dver is a modernist of 


outstanding and 


the most 
the 
founder and president of the Pacific Coast 
Theological 


fearless sort. He is 
conference, which annually 
brings to a common platform men of suf- 
ficiently variant assure all who 
attend that hear the frankest 
and freest discussions on the great themes 


views to 


they will 


of science, morals and religion. If the 
work of this Wilshire church has pros- 
pered in the past, it may be expected 


that in its new and palatial home it will 
be more than ever a power in that city. 


Death of Dr. Samuel 
Zane Batten 

Covering a long span of years, the 
cause of social reform has been inter- 


preted to the Baptist det 
the man who was a 
Through his 


omination by 
that field 
attention of 


pioneer 


influence the 


that body was called to the importance 
of the social aspects of the gospel, the 
problems of labor, the rights of child- 
hood and womanhood, the duty of the 


church to remedy the abuses of the jail 
and prison system, and other features of 
the practical application of Christianity 
to the present day He was not only a 
well-known and efficient 
the limits of his 


within 
but 


secretary 
denomination, 
assist in 


own 
called to conferences 
held under the auspices 
of the Federal Council and other organi- 
zations to promote better relations in the 
industrial field. He was a man unafraid 
in a time when it was not popular to talk 
958 


was olten 


and campaigns 


about the social gospel. The fact that 
all the churches are coming to recognize 
the importance of this theme is due in 
large measure to the courageous labors 
of such men as Dr. Batten. 


Community Church Workers 
Assemble at Portland 

Pastors and workers from community 
churches throughout the northwest as- 
sembled at St. John’s Community church, 
Portland, Ore., July 2 and 3. Pastors 
from three states were present and secre- 
taries from the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational denominations contributed to 
the program. Rev. Orvis F. Jordan, of 
Park Ridge, Ill., executive secretary of 
the national organization, was present and 
organized the conference. Rev. D. E. 
Nourse, of Portland, was made president 
of the regional organization and Rev. 
Clayton Judy, of Gervis, Oregon, secre- 
tary. The churches in this section are 
predominantly of the denominational 
type, though several independent churches 
were among those represented. The 
community church list for four north- 
west states includes 186 organizations. 


Lumber City Chooses 
Community Church 

Two years ago the site of Longview, 
Wash.. was wilderness. Now it is a 
thriving city of seven thousand with a 
mill at work. 


ten million dollar lumber 

It is the Gary of the lumber industry. 
It also makes a bid for foreign shipping 
as it is down the river from Portland, 
Oregon, sixty miles. The people of the 
community were confronted with the 
usual denominational scramble to get 
into a new town. As it was desired to 


make the city in every way a model city, 
the community church was chosen as the 
organizing the community 
religiously. An independent church was 
organized, and a new building is in 
process of erection to cost $150,000 To 
this R. A. Long, philanthropist 
and head of the great lumber organiza- 
tion. has contributed $25,000. The pastor 
of the church is Rev. E. H. Gebert, a 
Methodist minister. He recently intro- 
duced Rev. O. F. Jordan, of Park Ridge, 
Ill. at an evening service to explain fur- 
the community church idea. 


method of 


Disciples’ 


American Clergyman 
Excoriates the Church 

Speaking before the fraternal club of 
non-conformist ministers of England 
which met at Chestnut college in May, 
Dr. George Chalmers Richmond excori- 
ated the American churches for their lack 
of social idealism. No American church, 
he declared, knows how to respect its 
wage earners as does the church of Eng- 
land. “In New England, where I was 
born and educated,” said the American 
clergyman, “almost every parish is con- 
trolled by a coterie of politicians, bank- 
ers and high tariff industrialists. To a 
candidate for a pulpit in the church is 
put the question not ‘Do you believe in 


Christ’s ethical teachings?’ but ‘Are yoy 
a republican of the Coolidge stripe?’ | 
doubt if ever in our history has American 
politics been so morally corrupt and yet 
sO apparently respectable as now.” 


Community and Congregational Churches 
of Los Angeles Merge Work 

The Olivet Community church of Los 
Angeles is merging with the Plymouth 
Congregational church, and the united 
congregations will be known as the Ply. 
mouth Community church (Congrega- 
tional). A new church home is being 
erected, and meantime the Sunday morn. 
ing service will be held in the West Coast 
theatre, located in that suburb. The Olj- 
vet church has had a steady growth un- 
der the pastorate of W. H. Hopkins, who 
came to Los Angeles after a notable work 
at Manitou, Colorado, Community; but 
there has been no adequate plant or equip- 
ment. The merger will make possible a 
much larger service. 


Anti-Klan Gathering Denied Use of 
Washington Monument Grounds 

The permit granted by Lieut. Col. Sher- 
rill, commissioner of public buildings and 
parks, of Washington, D. C., to the Ku 
Klux Klan to use the Washington Monu- 
ment grounds for a huge gathering on 
August 8, had its reaction in an applica- 
tion by the Rev. George H. Lawson of 
Matawan, describing himself as “anti- 
Klan candidate for Governor of New 
Jersey,” for permission to hold a “peace- 
ful anti-Klan gathering” at the same 
place. Lieut Col. Sherrill denied the ap- 
plication on the ground that the anti- 
Klan meeting was to be of a political 
character such as is prohibited by the 
federal government concerning public 
parks. 


South African Jewish Leaders Refute 
Attack of English Clergyman 

The anti-Semitic charge that South 
Africa is being overflown by an “oriental 
invasion” and that the Jews are a “pack 
of wolves” who should be shipped off to 
Palestine, made recently by Rev. H. G. 
White at the synod of the Anglican 
church, held at Johannesburg, has s0 
stirred South African Jewry that numer- 
ous articles have been written and ad- 
dresses delivered on the subject. There 
have also been a number of non-Jews 
whose friendly attitude to the Jews 
actuated them to speak out in protest 
against the slanders of Dr. White. The 
incident assumed a particularly important 
aspect because of the fact that none of 
the other clergymen assembled at the 
synod found it convenient to protest 
against Dr. White’s calumnies. 


Haverford College Receives Gift 
Portrait of Rufus M. Jones 

An outstanding feature of the Haver- 
ford college commencement this year was 
the presentation to the college by the 
class of 1890 of an oil painting portrait 
of Rufus M. Jones, who has been a mem 
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ber of the Haverford college faculty for 
«ome two score years. Dr. Jones, who 
with his wife, has been spending a few 
weeks on the Pacific coast, giving a 
ourse of lectures at Stanford university, 
wrote a note of appreciation to be read 
an the occasion of the presentation, in 
which he expressed regret that he could 
not be present at his “hanging.” 


Federal Council Reports Progress 
in Anti-Lynching Movement 

Seven states have passed new laws for 
the suppression of lynching during the 
last ten years, according to a report pre- 
pared by Professor Monroe N. Work of 
Tuskegee institute for the commission on 
race relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches to be published shortly. Two 
ther states, Oklahoma and North Caro- 
lina. have strengthened their laws against 
the “creat American crime.” In all there 
are now thirteen states that have special 
lynching laws. Bills for the suppression 
of lynching have been introduced into 
practically all Southern states. Four of 
the states passing new anti-lynching laws 
are Northern or Western. They are Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
yania. Two of them, Kentucky and West 
Virginia, may be classed as border states. 
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Other states with anti-lynching laws are 
Alabama, Indiana, Ohio, South Carolina 
and Tennessee. 


Promoting Goodwill Between 
Jews and Christians 

Jewish rabbis are lecturing in Protes- 
tant theological seminaries on race rela- 
tions as exchange professors. Christian 
ministers are speaking at Jewish colleges 
and institutions on the brotherhood of 
races. So reports John W. Herring, sec- 
retary of the committee on goodwill be- 
tween Jews and Christians of the Federal 
Council of Churches, to members of his 
committee and to a group of rabbis repre- 
senting the central conference of Amer- 
ican rabbis. Among theological semi- 
naries which are taking part in this ex- 
change of lecturers are McCormick, the 
divinity school of the university of Chi- 
cago, Oberlin college and the Union 
Theological seminary. Rabbis and Chris- 
tiag ministers serving as exchange pro- 
fessors include: Rabbi Solomon Freehof 
of Chicago, Rabbi S. Mayerberg, of Day- 
ton, Professor Eustace Haydon of the 
university of Chicago, and President 
Ozora D. Davis, Chicago Theological 
seminary. In addition, students at a 
number of colleges have been interested 
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and have had group discussions on race 
questions. 


Quaker College Honors 
Secretary Hoover 

Herbert C. Hoover, secretary of com- 
merce, was the commencement orator at 
Penn college, Oskaloosa, Ia., this year. 
Being the son of Quaker parents, Secre- 
tary Hoover paid tribute to the church of 
his birth when he said: “Penn college 
not only has been interlinked from the 
begining with the family of which I am 
a member, but it was founded by and 
has been the exponent of that religious 
faith to which I was born and to which 
I am proud to belong today.” Degrees 
were conferred upon the graduates by 
President McGrew, and the announce- 
ment of honors was climaxed with the 
conferring of the degree of doctor of 
laws upon Secretary Hoover, which came 
as a surprise to every one, particularly 
to the recipient himself. He had ex- 
pressed a regret that he not an 
alumnus of the educational institution of 
his father and mother but, after the hood 
signifying the degree of LL.D. had been 
placed about his shoulders, he said that 
he felt that his wish had now been ful- 


filled. 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 


DAYS of charges and recrimi- 
ns, a futile effort at compromise 
and gauge of battle laid down for 
next year at Washington, D. C., this is 
the skeleton of the story of the Northern 
Raptist convention held at Seattle, Wash., 
30-July 5. All of this was carried 
under a banner bearing the inscrip- 
n, “Peace on Earth.” Numbers of 
speeches were crowded off the program 
y bitter debate. Missionaries with heart- 
urning messages will never be heard. 
ological disputation engulfed the con- 
as it seldom does a religious 
ing. To tell the story one must go 
¢ a little in recent Baptist history. 
Buffalo, four years ago, the funda- 
lists were first organized and held 
first meeting separate from the 
hern Baptist convention. It was a 
no larger than a man’s hand. 
Fundamentalist leadership has once 
led in the intervening period, only to 
purge itself of all halting captains. The 
aptist Bible union is now in the posses- 
the most violent conservative 
to be found in North America. 
B. Riley, of Minneapolis, is a 
lominant spirit. Rev. J. Frank Norris, 
{ Ft. Worth, recently excluded from the 
Texas convention of Baptists presumably 
his lack of co-operative spirit, is an- 
r leader. He publishes a most radical 
ect known as The Searchlight. 
The effort of these conservatives at Des 
in 1922 and Indianapolis in 1923 
to secure the adoption of a funda- 
mentalist creed with which their enemies 
ght be excluded from the denomina- 
This would leave these ecclesias- 
in possession of vast endowments 
give them access to positions to 











which in the past they had been denied. 
At Indianapolis, on the motion of Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, pastor of Park Ave- 
nue church of New York, the convention 
rejected the fundamentalist creed and in- 
stead voted that only the New Testament 
was the creed of Baptists. At Milwau- 
kee, last year, this action was repeated. 
This year the fundamentalists were too 
wise to make this kind of frontal at- 
tack. Meeting several days in advance 
of the convention in First Presbyterian 
church, the church presided over by Dr. 
Mark Mathews, ex-moderator of the 
Presbyterian general assembly, and a 
foremost leader of fundamentalism in the 
Presbyterian denomination, they prepared 
to wage war on two issues. 


MODERNIST MISSIONARIES 


The first of these issues was the with- 
drawal from the foreign field of mission- 
aries with alleged modernist ideas. The 
other was to refuse recognition to Park 
Avenue Baptist church, of New York, the 
church which recently called Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick with an agreement to 
modify the terms of membership in the 
church to admit unimmersed people. 

With regard to the first of these issues, 
it will be remembered that last year at 
Milwaukee charges were made against 
the missionaries by the fundamentalists. 
A commission was appointed which was 
instructed to examine and report, and 
several thousand dollars were put at the 
disposal of this commission. It was 
made up of regular Baptists and funda- 
mentalists of the more moderate type. 
Dr. Massee, of Boston, was among those 
appointed. This commission reported 
that the vast majority of the missionaries 


are sound in the faith. This report was 
adopted without opposition, and then the 
war began to secure the recall of the 
missionaries not included in the list of 
those sound in the faith. 

Dr. V. B. Hinson, of Portland, Oregon, 
introduced a motion “to immediately re- 
call every representative, whether in 
evangelistic or educational work, who de- 
nies or even doubts any of the great 
fundamentals of our faith.” Four hours 
of bitter debate followed. Dr. Clinton 
Wunder made a speech of exceptional 
power reciting Baptists’ sufferings from 
persecution and their advocacy of soul 
liberty. He told the critics of the mis- 
sionaries that they are in this country 
instead of some foreign lands because it 
is easier and less costly. 

At the close of the debate the Hinson 
resolution was voted down and another 
resolution substituted, the text of which 
is as follows: “Be it resolved that we 
urge upon our foreign missionary board 
in the light of the facts reported by the 
commission, such action as seems to them 
will best conserve our denominational in- 
terests and best serve the kingdom of 
Christ.” 

Under the auspices of the Baptist Bible 
union, a mass meeting was held in the 
First Presbyterian church, in the eve- 
ning following this action, in which 
violent speeches were made favoring the 
formation of a new missionary society. 
At this meeting Secretary Frank Ander- 
son, of the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary society appeared and spoke 
most earnestly with regard to the mis- 
sionary situation among the Baptists. 
Since the fundamentalists started their 
controversy in the denomination, the mis- 
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sionary receipts have fallen off every 
year. There is danger that whole fields 
will have to be given up unless the finan- 
ces are kept up. 

The Baptist ministers of Portland spoke 
in their own pulpits for the most part 
the succeeding Sunday. Dr. Hinson had 
evidently moderated his opinions some- 
what, for he declared he saw no need of 
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withdrawing from organized Baptist 
work since his church supports eight mis- 
sionaries which it chooses itself. An- 
other minister, however, took a more 
radical position declaring that his church 
would withdraw from the Northern Bap- 
tist convention. He favored the organi- 
zation of a fundamentalist missionary 
society. 


Park Avenue Church an Issue 


The other issue scarcely less keenly de- 
bated was the question of the relationship 


of the convention and Park Avenue 
church, of New York. In the Northern 
Baptist convention, unlike most of the 


denominations of America, the 
local church is represented directly in the 
national convention, and not through dis- 
trict associations, presbyteries or confer- 
Prior to the convention, the re- 
port of the calling of Dr. Fosdick by the 
Park Avenue church, together with its 
expressed purpose of adopting an “inclu- 
sive membership” plan, had been spread 
broadcast in the denomination. It was a 
part of the strategy of the Baptist Bible 
union to prevent the seating of the dele- 


religious 


ences 


gates from this church when they ar- 
rived. 
Judge F. W. Freeman, of Denver, 


brought before the convention a resolu- 
tion whose intent to exclude the 
delegates from this church. Under the 
rules it was laid over until the next day 
for consideration. The reason this church 
was selected was not that it is the only 
church in the Baptist denomination which 
has an “inclusive membership.” Baptists 
have stated that there are a number of 
such parts of the 
Most of these receive un- 
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churches in various 
United States. 
immersed people one by one without de- 
claring a policy on the matter. The New 


York p« licy. 
though this policy has not yet gone into 


church has an announced 


operation. 
COMPROMISE EFFECTEI 


It was not until Saturday morning that 
the resolution of Judge Freeman went to 
vote. Some work had been going on in 
The judge was will- 
ing to have the phrase pulled out of his 
resolution which threatened the New 
York church with loss of all future rela- 
tions with the convention. 
finally adopted by 
vote of the convention is as follows: 

“Resolved Therefore, that we do here 
by express our keen regret and emphatic 
disapproval of the course pursued by said 
church, which has given and will continue 
much pain and disquietude to 
churches, 
tions and conventions affiliated with this 
convention and its denominational pro- 
gram and thereby tends to defeat and 
destroy unity, efficiency and co-operation, 
and we hereby express to said church our 
keen and fraternal hope that it will not 
pursue the course it has announced; That 
this expression is the more necessary in 
view of the 
heretofore taken in holding valid the cre- 
dentials of the delegates because the 
church has not yet put into effect and 
operation the plans announced and that 


the hotels, evidently. 


The resolu- 


tion as unanimous 


to give 


large numbers of the associa- 


action of this convention 


therefore the status of the church at this 
time in relation to this convention 
unchanged.” 

With a unanimous vote on this resolu- 
tion the convention felt a great emotional 
relief and arose spontaneously to sing, 
“Praise God from Whom.” 

That the fundamentalists were not done 
with warfare was soon manifest, however, 
when the nominations were made for 
positions on the board which administers 
ministerial pensions. The name of Dr. 
Woelfkin was in the list and it was 
promptly challenged by a Colorado Bap- 
tist. Dr. Woelfkin then took the floor 
and declined to have his name presented. 
He reviewed briefly his service to the 
Baptist cause in forty years, and made 
a striking confession of religious faith. 
Judge Freeman was on his feet to insist 
that it was not necessary that Dr. Woelf- 
kin should be retired from the board. 
The veteran pastor was renominated from 
the floor and elected by a vote in which 
but a few continued their opposition. 
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As another effort toward peace on Sat- 
urday morning, Dr. F. L. Anderson, 
foreign mission leader read again the 
statement which the board issued at Mil- 
waukee last year with regard to the faith 
of missionaries who are being sent out. 
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It is a pretty stiff creed, but not a funda. 
mentalist creed. He declared the purpose 
of his board to send to the mission field 
Baptists of various schools who could 
sign this statement. 


PEACE NOT YET REACHED 


That the convention has not yet reached 
a basis of permanent peace was indicated 
when the gauge was thrown down for 
next year’s battle. An amendment to the 
by-laws of the convention defining what 
a Baptist church is was_ introduced 
Representation in the convention has 
been based upon co-operation with the 
missionary operations of the denomina. 
There has been no suggestion of 
testing a Baptist, church by any doctrinal 
standards. The proposed by-law would 
define a Baptist church by certain dog- 
matic standards one of which is an im. 
mersed membership. As the application 
of this test would not only exclude a 
number of Baptist churches with unim- 
mersed members, but would also pre- 
clude any further development of the 
“inclusive membership” idea, it is certain 
to be fought with vigor. Dr. Barnes, of 
the Home Missions society, is authority 
for the statement that there are fourteen 
hundred communities in the range of the 
Northern Baptist convention in which a 
Baptist church is the only church. It 
is clearly seen that these communities, 
most of them too small to support two 
churches, must either welcome a pseudo- 
baptist church or else the Baptist churches 
must become sufficiently “inclusive” to 
give Christian people other than Baptists 
a church home. Next year’s convention 
at Washington, D. C., must inevitably 
become a headliner through the discus- 
sion of this issue. 


tion. 


Finances, Resolutions and Elections 


Other features of the Baptist conven- 
tion would inevitably be thrust into the 
high light had they not been obscured in 
the convention by the discussion of doc- 
trinal matters. As has already been said, 
the missionary receipts of the denomina- 
tions have declined every year since 1921. 
The Baptists right after the war indulged 
in the national campaign idea which was 
the aftermath of the Inter-church World 
Movement, in some instances preceding 
it. Their cash receipts four years ago 

around ten million dollars. This 
declined to a figure around five mil- 
dollars. In many instances new work 
been begun which may have to be 

There is a real crisis in the 
denomination caused by this fact. The 
theological troubles have been a factor, 
but not the only factor, in this situation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
presidential address of Dr. Carl E. Milli- 
ken, of Maine, should deal almost entirely 
with the financial problem of the conven- 
He put the business issue up clearly 
to his constituency in these words, which 
been printed and sent out to the 
church at large: 

“We now come to the central business 
question to be faced and settled by this 
convention: How large a budget shall be 
approved this year for the participating 


were 


abandoned. 


tion, 


have 


organizations? Shall it be on the basis 
of the $6,700,000 originally estimated by 
the Finance Committee as required to 
carry on our whole program at its exist- 
ing level? Some oppose this plan on the 
ground that to set too high a goal i 
discouraging and that the denominatioz 
needs the psychology of success which 
would be afforded by reaching a lower 
objective. 

“Or shall it be about $5,000,000 the 
level of the past year’s contributions’ 
This is urged as sound and conservative 
business policy on the theory that the 
level of giving during the past year it 
dicates the will of the churches as to the 
size of the budget. 

“A recent nation-wide inquiry on 4 
large scale indicates that the sentiment 
of our people is more than five to one 
against lowering the goal below the level 
required to keep the work going at its 
present rate with possibly some room for 
expansion, especially in foreign missions. 
It is evident that the denomination wil 
enthusiastically support a plan which fixes 
the goal at the higher figure representing 
the total of reasonable needs, limits tht 
spending budget tentatively to the tot 
indicated by the announced willingness 
of the churches to accept quotas, maps 

(Continued on page 961) 
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John R. Voris Reports His 
Findings in the Near East 

A number of church leaders of New 
York and Chicago, assembled in New 
York City, heard Rev. John R. Voris 
make his report on his recent return from 
a five months’ trip to the near east. It 
was devoted mainly to the religious edu- 
cation of the orphans in the bible lands. 
Mr. Voris is associate general secretary 
of the near east organization. He not 
only studied the situation and made 
recommendations but also put many of his 
recommendations into operation while in 
the field. He says that he was not at all 
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prepared for the extraordinary response 
he met on the part of native church 
leaders, missionaries and others, to his 
proposals for co-operative efforts in dis- 
tinctive religious training for the chil- 
dren. He had extended conferences with 
government and league of nations offi- 
cials, with church officials, missionaries, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. leaders, 
red cross representatives, educators and 
many other individuals and groups; in 
fact with nearly all who were concerned. 
Initial steps were taken in Constantinople 
for the formation of an overseas religious 
nurture council with representatives of 
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out a definite campaign to raise the addi- 
tional amount required by over-and-above 
gifts to the whole program or to desig- 
nated objects, and provides for expanding 
the spending budgets if, as, and when 
additional gifts come in.” 

Dr. Milliken is generously commended 
for the fairness with which he presided 
over the convention. As a legal mind he 
has made the Baptists hew to the line. 
He seemed to be keeping the discussion 
of the Park Avenue church off 
the floor through what was a technical 
ruling, but with the heat of the conven- 
tion over, it is now seen that he was right 
in not allowing a church to be tried for 
an offense which it had not yet com- 
mitted. 

The new president of the convention is 
Dr. Edwin H. Rhodes, an attorney of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Among the projects for 
the new year is a vigorous evangelistic 
policy which is to extend to next Easter. 
The denomination is stressing evange- 
lism with renewed vigor. 

Resolutions were adopted at the last 
business session of the convention on a 
number of matters of public interest. 
Among these none was of larger interest 
to the convention than the bringing for- 
ward of a resolution by a negro censur- 
ing the United States not only for flout- 
ing the eighteenth amendment but also 
for nullifying the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. Rev. H. Crawford, a negro 
of California, brought the resolution for- 
ward. It met with some opposition, but 
the convention gave a three-fourths vote 
to allow a consideration of the resolution 
contrary to rules, and it was voted by a 
vast majority. 


SOCIAL IDEALS 


3aptists are forward-looking on social 
issues to a greater extent than some other 
communions. In their ranks have been 
some of the most leading exponents of a 
Christian social order. This year their 
resolutions dealt with a number of in- 
terests. The White Cross society was 
commended for its anti-narcotic drive. 
The convention went on record as op- 
posed to Sunday exhibitions of moving 
pictures, and against the use of moving 
pictures that lower the standards of pub- 
lic morality. Law enforcement and pro- 
hibition were commended, of course. 
Once more the convention said, “War is 
contrary to the spirit and teachings of 
Christ.” International differences should 
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be settled by peaceful methods. Presi- 
dent Coolidge was commended for setting 
apart Armistice day as a time for stress- 
ing international justice and world peace. 
The “isolation policy” of the United 
States was condemned roundly. The 
world court was commended and the 
senate of the United States was urged 
to bring the endorsement of it to a vote 
as soon as possible after December 17. 
Japanese relations were the subject of 
another resolution. “Discriminatory 
treatment” was declared not to be in 
“harmony with true American ideals.” 
The convention expressed sympathy with 
China’s aspiration to live her own life 
without interference by foreign powers. 
The Japanese resolution had some scat- 
tering votes against it, but went through 
with a safe majority. 


ELECTIONS 


The elections of denominational lead- 
ers contained few surprises. The veteran 
convention secretary, Dr. Bitting of St. 
Louis, was continued, of course. A new 
secretary of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation was chosen, Rev. W. H. Bow- 
ler, formerly of Pocatello, Idaho. This 
office has been vacant since the retire- 
ment of Dr. Aitcheson. The missionary 
secretaries continue, including the veteran 
missionary leader, Dr. F. L. Anderson. 

There are rumors of future convention 
cities, it being suggested that San Fran- 
cisco may get the convention two years 
hence. This would bring the convention 
back into the fundamentalist territory 
once more. One-fifth of the convention 
delegates may invoke the state unit 
method of voting on any issue. It has 
never been used in twenty years, but 
notice was served in Seattle that it would 
be used if the vote was adverse to the 
seating of the Park Avenue church dele- 
gates. By this method of voting the dif- 
ferent states must assemble their dele- 
gates and each state is allowed votes in 
accordance with its Baptist constituency. 
This prevents flooding the convention 
with local people when some question of 
large importance is up for consideration. 

Facetiously a long list of addresses was 
read on Saturday morning, a list that is 
now known as “canned speeches,” for 
they were never delivered. They were 
crowded out by the long debating sessions 
that were necessary on account of the 
doctrinal issues. Some of these may be 
put in print and delivered to the con- 
stituency in this way. 
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the various agencies involved. Dr. 
Voris’s recommendations included among 
others, the following: (1.) A _ standard 
program of religious nurture for the sev- 
eral localities, including formal worship, 
informal services, religious and ethical in- 
structions, expressional activities such as 
social service clubs, Christian associa- 
tions, young people’s devotional services, 
etc. (2.) Emphasis on this program suffi- 
cient to induce recognition of its im- 
portance and necessity. (3.) Correlating 
it with the educational work under the 
director general of overseas operations. 
(4.) The harmonizing and correlating of 
efforts made by the many agencies in- 
volved, including the Worlds Sunday 
school association, United Christian En- 
deavor societies, Christian Associations, 
Boy scouts organizations, etc. (5.) The 
employment of a native Greek religious 
education expert for the Greek orphans 
and a native Armenian expert for the 
Armenian orphans. (6.) A distinct policy 
of inciting the children to loyalty to the 
faith of their fathers and conscious of a 
duty to their church, and, at the same 
time giving them the evangelical and 
practical interpretation of Christianity 
emphasized by the Western churches 
which will make them a leavening in- 
fluence in the native churches. 


Four Young Chinese W’omen 
Licensed as Preachers 

Four young Chinese women, graduates 
of mission schools of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, have been licensed as 
local preachers of the church by the dis- 
trict conference of the Hwangmei district 
and the North Kiangsi district of Kiangsi 
annual conference, China. These young 
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women have been given appointments 
under the woman's foreign missionary 
society, for evangelistic work in connec- 
tion with middle, higher and lower pri- 


mary schools in the two districts. 


Work for Good Will Between 
Jews and Christians 

Jewish women in New York state be- 
longing to the New York federation of 
temple sisterhoods, are to work for the 
advancement of good will between Jews 
and Christians during the next year of 
activities of the federation. A resolution 
adopted by the federation makes this a 


part of the program of the federation 
work. We quote from the resolution: 
“Whereas, pursuant to the movement 


making for better understanding between 
Gentile and Jew in America, representa- 
tives of the central conference of Amer- 
ican rabbis and of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, have 
appointed a joint committee on good-will 
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between Jews and Christians; and Where- 
as, national organizations, both Jewish 
and Christian, as well as publications of 
national scope which advance the view- 
point of Jews and Christians, are foster- 
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ing this ideal for America; and Whereas, 
American Jewish women feel that their 
efforts in the same direction can further 
this laudable cause, Therefore, be it re. 
solved, that the New York state federa- 


Christian Endeavorers Meet at Portland 


HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR is forty- 


four years old and for thirty-eight 
years Dr. Francis E. Clark has served 
as leader. He is now seventy-four years 


old. A severe illness the past year has 
warned him to accept a less strenuous 
place in the activities of the organization 
which he has created. At the convention 
held in Portland July 8-9 his resignation 
from the presidency was the outstanding 
event. Dr. Clark's letter of resignation 
was published in our last issue. The 
trustees of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor voted to raise as a special 
fund $100,000 the interest of which will 


provide for the needs of Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark during the remainder of their 
lives. After that, it is to be a memorial 


fund, the interest being used for the ex- 
tension of Christian Endeavor. 

Honors of various kinds were showered 
upon the retiring leader. The Royal 
Rosarians, a civic order of Portland, held 
a public ceremonial and created Dr. 
Clark a Sir Knight. He was presented 
with beautiful paintings of Mount Hood 
and Multnomah Falls. He will hence- 
forth be president emeritus, but will con- 
tinue as president of the world organi- 
zation, the latter duties being less strenu- 
ous than the duty of being president of 
the United Society. 

The successor to Dr. Clark is Dr. 
Daniel Poling, pastor of the Marble Col- 
legiate church of New York, a Reformed 
church. Poling is widely known for 
his activities in temperance work, in the 
Interchurch World movement and in the 
Christian Endeavor movement itself. 
That he is to be a vigorous executive is 
seen in his calling for the largest budget 
in the history of the organization and 
offering to raise one-tenth of it himself, 
though he is not a salaried officer. The 
budget for the coming year is ninety 
thousand dollars. A part of this provides 
for indebtedness against the organization. 

The convention at Seattle enrolled 
about six thousand delegates and Dr. 
Clark stated that there were 3500 regis- 
trations from beyond the Rocky moun- 
tains. The place of meeting is one of 
large convention halls, and 
every night it was full up to the ceiling. 
Throughout the day the colorful throng 
of young people covered the lower floor 
and overflowed into the first gallery. The 
parade is each year one of the most ex- 
citing events. State delegates march in 
special uniforms. Iowa girls wore red 
jackets and white skirts. Southern people 
all wore the red fez of Dixie. A parade 
line of thousands of laughing, singing 
young people carrying banners makes a 
sure impression upon any city. Soldiers 
and police assisted with the parade this 
year. 

The annual reports contained many en- 
couraging items. Six thousand societies 
have been organized during the past 
twelve months, and 9732 during two 


America’s 


years. Members of the Quiet Hour now 
number 15,427. One thousand and twen- 
ty-eight young people are reported as 
having volunteered for full-time Christian 
service as ministers and missionaries, 
The report stresses the importance of the 
union churches springing up over Amer- 
ica, and the service of Christian Endeavor 
in these churches. The community 
church had a place on the program. 

The opening sessions of the convention 
were in Multnomah Field, out of doors. 
Gifford Pinchot, governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered the opening address 
which was an appeal to young people te 
take interest in their civic duties and to 
apply the gospel to the social life of the 
day. Dr. Royal J. Dye is a popular mis- 
sionary speaker and he appeared several 
times during the week, being given a 
most enthusiastic reception by the young 
people. 

Dr. Mark Matthews, fundamentalist 
war-horse of the Pacific coast, fresh from 
the trouble in the Baptist convention at 
Seattle, where he gave aid and comfort 
to Baptist fundamentalists, was on the 
program for a leading address, as well as 


Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher, of similar 
history. The latter is pastor of Baptist 
Temple, Los Angeles, California. Dr. 


Edgar De Witt Jones, pastor of Central 
Christian church, of Detroit, Mich., spoke 
on “The Challenge of the Ministry.” 
This happy pastor sought to induce other 
young people to enter the Christian 
ministry. 

The sessions this year were marked by 
the participation of the young people 
themselves in a series of conferences at 
which no person over thirty was admitted. 
They discussed the amusement problem 
and many other questions vital to the 
life of young people. No resolutions were 
passed. Many young people favored 
dancing as recreation, though the organi- 
zation officials warned that dances should 
not be given under the auspices of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. There was also an ora- 
torical contest of intermediates in which 
four young people from as many states 
spoke on intermediate Christian Endeavor. 
The music was excellent during the entire 
convention, local city talent being em- 
ployed to enrich the sessions. A pageant 
by Catherine Miller was presented on 


Monday evening entitled “Christ 
Exalted.” 
The contest for the next convention 


was a spirited one. Cities go to great 
pains to secure the largest religious con- 
vention held in America. Atlantic City 
and Cleveland were leading contenders 
for the honor in 1927. The trustees voted 
to place the convention at Cleveland. 
There will be a world convention in 
London in 1926. The society enters on 
its new administration with a building in 
Boston, a beginning in endowment and a 
young and very vigorous leadership. 
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tion of temple sisterhoods in convention 
assembled hereby pledges itself to make 
this movement a part of its program, and 
to work within its organization and out- 
side of it for a keener realization of the 
importance of the better understanding 
movement, to promote good-will and fel- 
lowship in place of ill-will and suspicion 
among the various religious faiths, and to 
foster mutual respect between Christian 
and Jew for their respective religions, so 
that the New York state federation of 
temple sisterhoods may contribute its 
share towards the achievement of a better 
and finer Americanism.” 


California’s Largest 
Community Church 

What is probably the largest com- 
munity church in California is of the de- 
nominational type, being the Northbrae 
Presbyterian Community church of 
Berkeley, of which F. S. Brush is pastor. 
The last official report shows the mem- 
bership in excess of 500, and the Sunday- 
school enrollment almost 1,000. This is 
said to be the largest church school in 
the Bay region. The local budget is in 
excess of $13,000, and the benevolences 
last year totalled $1,598. There is a full 
recreation program. Although this church 

affiliated with the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, almost all the historic creeds 
f Christendom have been represented in 
its membership, including Roman and 
Catholic. The church has stood 
for “that new idea that makes our re- 
ligion not a creed nor an organization, 
but a spirit and a life.” 


Greek 


Head of Texas Christian University 
is Touring Europe 

President E. M. Waits, who has direct- 
ed the affairs of Texas Christian univer- 
sity, located at Ft. Worth, for many 
years, set out for a trip through Europe 
immediately after the commencement 
season of this year. Under the guidance 
of President Waits, the university has 
enjoyed remarkable development. 


Director of Immigrant Work in 
Chicago Goes to Russia 


Karl Borders, who has served as direc- 
tor of the immigrant work and as head 
of the Brotherhood house in Chicago, 
under the auspices of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary society of the Disciples 
of Christ, for the past five years, has 
engaged to go to Russia as a member of 
the American agricultural and educational 
colony which is being established in 








AT REDUCED PRICES 

We have on hand a few copies of each of the 
following standard works, which will be 
mailed to the first comers. 

Original Our 
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southern Russia, just north of the Cau- 
casus mountains. Mrs. Borders and their 
children will accompany him. They go 
under a tentative arrangement with the 
board of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary society to represent it in Russia 
in case investigations now being made 
seem to justify undertaking further aid 
to the Russian evangelicals. 


Methodists Seek Twenty 
Missionaries 

More than twenty missionary teachers, 
missionary nurses and other specialists 
are being sought by the self-supporting 
schools and hospitals of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in foreign fields, accord- 
ing to announcement just made by per- 
sonnel director T. A. Hildreth of the 
board of foreign missions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, New York City. 
Ten single men and five single women 
are sought for intermediate and high 
school teaching under three and four year 
contracts in Malaysia; and instructors are 
also wanted to teach English to college 
boys in West China, for supervising a 
primary department in Burma, for re- 
ligious education of women in South 
Fukien, China. Graduate nurses are 
being called for by hospitals in Peru and 
in Yenping, China. A dentist to conduct 
a clinic and teach in a medical college 
in Peking is also needed. All of those 
qualifying for these mission posts must 
have special technical training, must be 
members of some evangelical church, and 
must be actuated by missionary motives, 
says Mr. Hildreth. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Least Known America, by A. Eugene Bartlett. 
Revell, $2.50. 

Far Harbors Around the World, by Hubbard 
Hutchinson. Putnam 

British Preachers, by Sir 
Revell, $1.75. 

Master as om by 
Revell, $1.2 
Currency of the tivisible, 

Revell, $1.00. 

Greater France i. Africa, by William M. Sloane. 
Scribner's, $3.0 

Why LL. a Christian, by Dr. 
Ha $2.00. 

The Snel » ae by Edward A. Steiner. 
Revell, $1.2 

Faces Thou the Mist, by John A. Patten. 
Doran, $2.0 

The ang Hf Debs to Heretics, by Rufus M. Jones. 
Doran, $2. 

The Mass, oy _-_ A. Dunney. 
The Meaning of Good, by G. 
Doubleday, $2.00. 


An Introduction to Philosophy, 
Ryan. Macmillan. 


Marchant. 


Esdras 


James 
George 


by Silas Evans. 


Frank Crane. 


Macmillan. 
Lowes Dickinson. 


by James H. 


The Earth Speaks to Bryan, by Henry Fairfield 
Osborn 

The Best 
$2.00. 


Scribners, $1.00 

Poems, by Thomas Moult. Harcourt, 

The Negro and His Songs, by Howard W. 
and Guy B. Johnson. University of 
Carolina Press, $3.00. 

At School with the Great Teacher, 
E. Perkins. 
$2.50. 


Odum 
North 


by Jeannette 
Congregational Publishing Society, 














Some Suggestive 


Books of Sermons 


Sermons on New Testament Characters 
By Crovis G. Caarrett. Vivid word pic- 
tures, a wealth of illustration and poignancy 
of appeal characterize the sermons of Dr. 
Chappell. ($1.60) 
More Sermons on Biblical Characters 
By C. G. Cuaprett. Here are Stephen 
Niesdemes, Poul, Heac. David, Moses and 
others gra ow portrayed and beautifully 
interpre 1.80) 
Places of A. ay 
By Joun Trworsy Srons. The spiritual 
tone of this book may be judged from the 
sermon titles: “Wings Like the Eagle,” 
“A New Heaven and a New Earth,” “The 
Thoughts of God,” “My Presence Shall Go 
With Thee,” Ra cry Personality,” etc. 
22 sermons in all ($2.00 
a A on Books of ihe Bible 
By W. W. Hamitton. An original first 
volume of sermons on seventeen books of 
the Old Testament, Genesis to Esther, writ- 
ten with the view that the people today 
respond to a large view of the Scriptures and 
their meaning. ($1.75) 
Sermons on Revelation 
By Avsert H. Batornoer. President Wish- 
art, of the College of Wooster, says of this 
fine collection of sermons: “In these times 
when men's hearts are failing them for fear, 
we have need of these invigorating and in- 
spiring messages.” Some ministers who have 
not been especially attracted to ‘‘Revelation” 
will find new light in this book, ($1.60). 
Sermons for Days We Observe 
By Freperick F. Saannon ($1.50) 
Sermons for Great Days of the Year 
By Rosset H. Conwert ($1.50) 
Sermons for Special Days 
By Freperice D. Kersaner ($1.50) 
Cyclopedia of Sermon Outlines 
By Aquitta Wess ($3.00) 
Five-Minute Sermons in Stories 
By Henry T. Setr. (Sermons for chil- 
dren.) ($1.25) 
Children's Nature Story Sermons 
By Hues T. Kerr ($1.25) 
Story Sermons for Children 
By Howaagp J. Carper ($1.25) 
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For 50 Cents 


at this season 
The Tender Pilgrims: 


By Edgar D. Jones 


“Tender Pilgrima” are the little children 

or who feels that be bas not been able to 

is way into the hearts of the children of his 
congregation will find in this book a wealth of 
suggestion and inspiration. (Reg. price 80c.) 


Progress: 
By H. L. Willett and others 


More than a dozen chapters by leaders on such 
themes as “The Church and Progress,” ‘“Tenden- 
cles in ana my, Religion,’ * “Religious Value of the 
Fine “Roman Modernism,” 
"progceaaive Modernism, (Reg. Price 

1.50 


Love Off to War and 


Other Poems: 
By Thos. Curtis Clark 


Not a war book. Contains moet of the religious 
poems of this author, such as “God's Dreams,” 
ane Touch of Human Hands,” “The Golden 
“As Little Children,’ “The True Need,” 
“ihe Faith of Christ's i “The Search,” 
“A June Millionaire,” “A of Guietneas," 
“Keep Love in Your Li ife,” “Gade ae the Seas," 
an a Ils eet Far,” etc. 125 poems in all. (Reg. 
ce 25). 


Prohibition, Going or 
Coming? 


By Elton R. Shaw 


The richest compendium ever published about 
prohibition and tts onerous Heartily re- 
commended by such men as W J. Brsen, Bishop 
Nicholson, Eugene Lyman Fisk, etc e bave 
secured a few copies which we will sell at this time 
at the special price of 50c. The regular price is 
$2 00. 


Send your order now ( We pay postage) 
The Christian Century Press : : Chicago 
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These two books will help you inthe prepara- 
tion of talks to young — and older — people 
Yale Talks ($1.35) 

What Is Your Name? ($1.50) 


(By Charlies R. Brown) 


Loose,” “The Men 
“The Value of an 


Empty Purse,” etc 
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“Who will miss it out of the sky---? 


TRANGELY prophetic were these last words written by Joseph 


Conrad—the master novelist. 


For, when the old boatman in 


Conrad’s story passed on, and his guiding star faded from the sky, 
another great soul was soon to follow. Conrad died without writ- 
ing another word. But he left an epochal story—one which will be 
read with widely varying emotions and discussed as long as Conrad’s 
work endures. A revealing story—a tremendously significant story 
—the immortal Conrad at the pinnacle of his art, striking boldly 
into new fields; Conrad romantic, imaginative, mysterious, thrilling. 


Read His Last Novel, ‘‘Suspense”’ 


now running in 


The Saturday Review 


of LITERATURE 


“Suspense” is a story of such tremendous interest, and a literary 
event of such mz agnitude, that The Saturday Review feels j justi- 
fied in presenting “Suspense” as the first work of fiction to ap- 
pear in this publication. “Suspense” is different from all other 
Conrad Novels. It is not of the sea. It is laid in Italy in the 
era immediately following Napoleon’s exile. The shadow of the 
Emperor moves through the entire story. Plot and counterplot, 
romance involving an adventurous young Englishman and the 
wife of a half savage soldier of fortune, conspiracies, a whirl of 
incidents, and then—the strange, perplexing, speculative end of 
the manuscript, which readers the world over will discuss and 
wonder about. You can start “Suspense” now and enjoy it all 
summer, in The Saturday Review of Literature. And in addi- 
tion, you may win part of the 


$1000.00 IN PRIZES 


The Saturday Review offers $1000.00 in prizes for the best essays 
on how “Suspense” should end. When you have finished the 
story as Conrad left it, write your opinion of how Conrad would 
have concluded it, had he lived. se essay should be about 
500 words, although it may run to 2000 words. For the best sug- 
gestion for a characteristic Conradian ending (written by any- 
body) we will award $500.00 Second prize (open only to non- 
professional writers) $250.00. Third and fourth prizes $50.00 
each. Fifth prize $25.00. And fifty other prizes of any single 
volume of Conrad the winners may designate. The contest is 
open to all, without restrictions. Copies of THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW may be examined free at Public Libraries. The judges 








The Saturday Review 


of Literature 
Edited by Henry Seidel Canby 


celebrates its first anniversary by in- 
viting you to subscribe at the special 
Charter Subscription rate for those 
who become subscribers during the 
Saturday Review’s first year. The 
Saturday Review lives for the goodly 
company of the readers pe powers | 
books. 


Rarely, if ever, has such a group of 
writers been gathered together as 
those who are contributing to The 
Saturday Review. Among them are 
Walter De La Mare, William McFee, 
St.John Ervine, Hugh Walpole, James 
Harvey Robinson, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, John Dewey, Willa Cather, H. 
L. Mencken, May Sinclair, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Stephen Graham, James 
Branch Cabell, William Lyon Phelps, 
Sinclair Lewis, John Masefield, Mary 
Austin, Vachel Lindsay, Walter 
Prichard Eaton, John Drinkwater, 
Edith Wharton, Zona Gale, Robert 
Frost, Frank Swinnerton, Walter 
Lippman. 

Send your subscription today and be 
among the first to read Conrad’s last 
novel, the literary event of the year. 





SIGN AND MAIL TODAY 





will be Joseph Hergesheimer, the novelist; William Lyon Pheips, 
Critic and Professor of English Literature at Yale; and Capt. 
David W. Bone, close friend of Conrad and Captain of R. M. S. : 

Gentlemen:—Enter my subscription at once for one yea 


rr . so ont ° 
luscania. The contest will close October Ist. | ce che Sgecial Chaser Subecsiption cota, ond nec ae Of 

| Charter Subscriber to The Sarurday Review of Litera 
Also mail to me, without additional cost, previous issues co 
taining instalments of ‘ “Suspense.” 


The Saturday Review, Cl 
| 236 East oeeh Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRICE INCREASE! Beginning August 1st the subscription price of THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW will be substantially increased. 


tion at once. 


Enter your subscrip- 


l I enclose $3 ( ). Send me a bill ( . 
Take advantage of the first year subscription price—$3.00 for 


52 issues. 
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